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BENEFICIARY EDUCATION. 


WE offer no apology for the introduction of this subject 
into the pages of the Review. The subject in itself is impor- 
tant, whilst the present aspect of the church imparts to it ad- 


ditional consideration. Beneficiary education belonged to the 
church in her earliest efforts to extend her influence. The 
schools of the prophets, mentioned in the Old Testament, 
seem to have been of this character,’whilst the apostles, du- 
ring their preparatory training, were dependent for the means 
of subsistence upon the great head of the church. It is 
notorious that Monkery thus perpetuated itself, and that, to 
this day, the Romish church secures, in this way, her most 
devoted servants and her most successful defenders. T'rue, 
the papal priesthood, when they consecrate themselves, in this 
form to the church, at the same time, devote their wealth, if 
they have any, to the same cause, and thus give what they 
receive. Thus, the wants of the church, in all ages and in 
all her branches, have given origin to this mode of relief, 
whilst, with the same agency, she has carried forward her ag- 
gressions against the enemies of her Master. 

The Lutheran church, as the eldest born of the Reformation, 
felt the importance of this mode of increasing her ministry, 
early in her history. Her orphan-houses were the nurseries, 
not only of the destitute, who should pursue an honest and 
honorable course of life, in the ordinary branches of industry ; 
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but where piety and talent developed themselves, also in the 
work of the ministry. Hence, some of the founders of the 
church in this country were educated in this way at Halle. 
Whilst many were educated by private individual liberality in 
the literary and theological institutions of Europe, there was 
ample provision made, by endowment in these institutions 
themselves, in the way of bursaries and scholarships, to secure 
the same end. The system of education in the Methodist 
church, until within a few years, was based upon the same 
beneficiary element. A young man of promising talents and 
some readiness in speaking, all of which is made known in 
the religious meetings, is placed-upon a course of reading 
under the direction of the presiding elder. He is then direct- 
ed to preach ina particular circuit, sustained as the itinerancy 
is sustained, whilst he is at the same time prosecuting his 
studies, subject to the examination of conference. The rapidi- 
ty, with which men were prepared for the sacred office in this 
way, may be ascertained by a reference to the thousands of 
preachers who are now laboring in this branch of the Christian 
church. 

Beneficiary education received no attention from our church 
as such, in this country, until the establishment of our institu- 
tions at Gettysburg. In this good work, as in most others, we 
find the synod of Maryland taking the initiative. As far back 
as 1831, and earlier in her history, we find this synod active in 
her collections for missions and education, and her zeal in this 
cause has been continually onthe increase. No formal action 
was had by the church until the meeting of the general synod, 
in the year 1835. During the sessions of the synod, a con- 
vention, which had been previously called, was held, and re- 
sulted in the formation of the first general society, which then 
received and still retains the title of the Parent Education 
Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 'The consti- 
tution, which was then reported and adopted, was signed by 
delegates to the General Synod, from the synods of South and 
North Carolina, Maryland and Virginia, West Pennsylvania 
andHartwick. The operations of the society, according to the 
constitution, were to be conducted by a board of directors, 
composed of one member from each of the synods of west 
Pennsylvania, New York, South Carolina, Hartwick, North 
Carolina and Ohio: three of whom, at any meeting regularly 
convened, should constitute a quorum. ‘The framers of this 
constitution proposed, by the distribution of the directors over 
the whole church, to secure the codperation of all, and em- 
phatically make the society general. The object was good, 
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but the mode of securing it wasa remarkable failure. Besides 
the appointment of directors, who took no part in the estab- 
lishment of the society, and who felt no interest in its success, 
a glance at the principal section shows that the directors, 
scattered over the whole extent of the United States, could 
seldom, if ever, all be brought together; and that, therefore, 
the management of the society would be thrown into the 
hands of the three directors residing nearest each other. Un- 
fortunately, however, the selection of directors was made so 
inconsiderately that even this afforded no advantage, for the 
nearest directors lived fifty and three hundred miles apart. _ If 
the writer’s information be correct, the directors never held a 
meeting. Here then there was arrayed before the church a 
vast apparatus of presidents, vice presidents, secretaries, treas- 
urer and directors, an army sufficiently large, if properly di- 
rected, to take the church by storm, introduced too by the usu- 
al blowing of trumpetsand clashing of cymbals, which accom- 
plished as much as a celebrated army in France; “ They 
marched up the hill and then marched down again ;” one is 
strongly tempted to pause and exercise the privilege conceded 
to critics, but we will waive the right for the present, lest we 
may seem too serious. It would be injustice to deny that this 
organization effected good. It was one step in advance, 
though a false one, and, by exposing the error, pointed out the 
proper course to be pursued. It proved too, that an organiza- 
tion could be effected, whilst the wants of the church loudly 
demanded efficient action. 

As the organization of 1835 was found to be impracticable, 
areorganization was effected in 1837, at the meeting of the 
general synod,in Hagerstown. ‘The defects of the constitu- 
tion were pointed out, and’ the following constitution was 
adopted: 

“The object of this society is to educate indigent pious 
young men for the gospel ministry, in the Evangelical Luther- 
an Charch. 

Articte I. This society shall be composed of all those 
present, who subscribe to the constitution; but all members here- 
after added to the society, who shall be entitled to vote, shall be 
elected at the regular meetings of the society. Any person 
who shall subscribe and pay from his own funds into the 
treasury at one time, thirty dollars,and if a clergyman, ten 
dollars, shall be a life-nember, and shall have a right to sit, de- 
liberate and ‘vote, in all the meetings of the society. Congre- 
gations or others may constitute their ministers or others, life- 
meinbers by the payment of thirty dollars. This society shall 
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be auxiliary «0 the Central American Education Society at 
New York. 

Arg. Ll. There shall be chosen, at each meeting of the 
society, held at the time and place of each stated meeting of 
the General Synod, a president, a vice president, a recording 
and a corresponding secretary, a treasurer, and such other offi- 
cers as may be found necessary, who shall continue in office 
till others shall be chosen in their stead. 

Arr. IIL. This society shall, from time to time, by ballot, 
elect such a number of honorary vice presidents as they may 
judge expedient. 

Arr. LV. The president, vice president, recording and cor- 
responding secretaries, treasurer, and seven other members of 
the society, who are to be appointed by ballot, shall constitute 
a committee, to be styled the executive committee, at any 
meeting of which, regularly convened, four shall form a quo- 
rum. Itshall be the duty of this committee to increase the 
funds of the society, by soliciting themselves, and by appoint- 
ing and instructing agents to solicit the aid requisite to achieve 
the gbject in view. This committee shall have the power of 
appropriating all monies for the support of beneficiaries; of 
examining and selecting candidates for patronage, and gener- 
ally of transacting all business necessary for the furtherance of 
the objects of this society, not otherwise herein provided for. 
The committee shall also keep a fair record of their proceed- 
ings, and make report of their Wansactions to the society, at its 
regular meetings. 

Arr. V. Qualified candidates may be aided, in each stage 
of preparatory education for the ministry. No applicant shall 
be assisted, who shall not produce, from serious and respecta- 
ble characters, unequivocal testimonials of hopeful piety, pro- 
mising talents, and real indigence: nor shall any person be 
continued on this foundation, whose instructor or instructors 
shall not annually exhibit to the executive committee, satisfac- 
tory evidence, that in point of genius, diligence, literary pro- 
gress, morals and piety, he is of a proper character to receive 
aid from these sacred funds; in addition to which, each bene- 
ficiary, after his admission into any college, shall annually 
exhibit to the committee a written declaration, that it continues 
to be his serious purpose to devote his life to the gospel minis- 
try in the Evangelical Lutheran church. 

Art. VI.. Any person who has been assisted by this society, 
and whose name shall be stricken from the list of beneficiaries, 
because of misconduct, or other deficiency, in regard to the 
qualifications required by the constitution aud the rules of the 
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society ; or who shall have concluded not to devote himself to 
the gospel ministry, shall refund the sum expended for his 
education, with lawful interest, on demand of the executive 
committee. 

Art. VII. The president, and in his absence, the vice 

resident, in concurrence with any one of the committee, shall 
Foon power to call special meetings of the society. 

Arr. VII1. The treasurer shall be bound with one surety, 
in a reasonable sum, to be determined by the committee, to 
the faithful discharge of his duty. He shall, when directed by 
the committee, vest the surplus property and funds of the so- 
ciety in the safest and most productive forms ; make payments 
and advances of money, from time to time, agreeably to the 
orders of the committee ; and annually render to the commit- 
tee a written account of all receipts and expenditures within 
the year, of the amount of the funds, and of the manner in 
which they are vested, or have been expended ; this account 
to be previously examined and approved in writing, by an 
auditor chosen for that purpose by the society. He shall also 
give to the committee, whenever they request it, a particular 
account of the state of the treasury. 

Arr. IX. The society shall meet at such time and place as 
the General Synod holds its regular session, to elect officers, to 
hear the report of the executive committee and of the treasu- 
rer, and to transact other necessary business. 

Arr. X. At all meetings of the society, seven members 
shall be requisite to constitute a quorum; and every meeting 
of the society shall be opened with prayer. 

Art. XI. The president of each society auxiliary to this, 
which shall pay annually twenty dollars into the treasury of 
this society, shall be ex-officio,an honorary vice president of 
this society. 

Arr. XH. Whenever a society shall be formed by members 
of any Evangelical Lutheran synod, conference or congrega- 
tion, or by the inhabitantsof any neighborhood, which shall 
adopt the essential principles of this constitution, especially 
the provisions of the fifth article, as the basis of itsown, such 
society, upon the due notice of its existence, and desire of 
union, may be received by a vote of the executive committee, 
as a constituent branch of the parent society. 

Every such branch society shall possess the right of appoint- 
. ing its own officers, and also the right of appropriating its own 
funds for the assistance of beneficiaries, who shall have, in all 
respects, the requisite qualifications. 
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Art. XIII. The executive committee shall have power to 
supply any vacancies that may occur among themselves or 
among the officers of the society, till the next meeting of the 
society. 

Art. XIV. The committee shall adopt such by-laws and 
regulations as may be requisite to carry out the objects contem- 
plated by the society, not inconsistent with its constitution. 

Art. XV. No alteration of this constitution shall be made 
except on recommendation of the committee, and by a vote of 
three-fourths of the meinbers present, at a regular meeting; 
unless the proposed alteration shall have been submitted to 
the society in writing at a previous meeting, except at the next 
regular meeting of the society, when a majority of the mem- 
bers present shall have the power to make any alteration.” 

It will be seen from the fourth article of this constitution, 
that the administration of the affairs of the society is placed 
in the hands of an executive committee, composed of twelve, 
viz: the officers and seven other members of the society, to 
be chosen by ballot, at each regular meeting of the society, to 
continue in office until others are elected. The fifth article 
of this constitution secures, on the part of the student, a suit- 
able subject for the benefactions of the church, viz: real in- 
digence, promising talents, and unequivocal testimonials of 
hopeful piety. It contemplates also, thorough collegiate and 
theological training. This is a legitimate inference from the 
latter clause of the same section, which takes for granted a 
collegiate course, and implies a theological. The same sec- 
tion requires evidence annually of progress in diligence, the 
acquisition of knowledge, morals and piety. So far as the dif- 
ferent portions of the church are interested in the subjects, the 
provisions of this constitution are as catholic as they well can 
be. It makes provision for the extension of its influence, by 
means of auxiliaries all over the church. Each branch pos- 
sesses the right of appropriating its own funds and managing 
its own concerns, as it may think best. If there should be a 
surplus in the treasury of the parent society, they would be 
cheerfully bestowed upon the branch societies which are in 
need, and if there were asurplusin the treasury of any branch 
society, and a deficiency in the funds of the parent, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a reciprocity of kindness. ‘The sixth article 
secures the church against unfaithfulness on the part of those 
sustained by her funds, and makes provision for the recovery - 
of the moneys loaned to those, who relinquished the purpose of 
studying forthe ministry, and are engaged in some other oc- 
cupation. Efficiency in the administration of the affairs of 
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the society is secured, by concentrating power in the hands of 
the executive committee, and, at the same time, causing re- 
sponsibility to be felt. Nothing is gained and much is lost by 
spreading out power, and with it responsibility over a large 
surface. ‘There is responsibility, and therefore there is effi- 
ciency, nowhere concentrated so as to burn. That arrangement 
therefore is wise, which delegates power to faithful servants, 
and places around them safeguards, both to secure their own 
faithfulness, and to protect the rights of all concerned. At 
the convention of the General Synod, held in Baltimore, in 
1843, the twelfth article was amended so as to include the fol- 
lowing, viz: ‘‘ Bach branch society shall have the power to 
prescribe the course of study and the rules of supervision, to 
be observed and required by the executive committee from the 
beneficiaries, who are sustained by their funds; and also, to 
select the institution where they are to be educated. If any 
branch society shall have surplus funds, they shall be thrown 
into the treasury of the parent society ; and if any shall have 
a deficit of funds, application may be made to the executive 
committee of the parent society, who shall appropriate for its 
use all the surplus funds needed, if any should be on hand.” 
It is manifest at a glance, that a constitution more favorable to 
the development of the resources of all parts of the church, 
and their judicious expenditure, cannot well be devised. Ev- 
ery portion of the church is authorized to collect and expend 
its own funds, and, if it be in want after it has put forth all 
its energies, it may obtain assistance by application to those 
who have more than they need. It would be very presump- 
tuous indeed, to use no stronger term, for a branch society 
which had put forth no sufficient efforts of its own, to ask aid 
from the parent association ; and it would be very unjust, for 
those connected with the parent society, to send their funds to 
the branches, to the neglect of their own beneficiaries. Why 
should the synods, which are now connected with the parent 
society, and which send their directors to Gettysburg twice a 
year to manage the affairs of the institutions there, send their 
funds to educate young men either at Springfield, Ohio, or 
Springfield, Illinois, when they are unable to sustain the 
young men who look to them for support, at their own institu- 
tions? Suppose that they were tempted, as some have been, 
by strong representations, to pursue such a course, does the 
church gain by it? Will they be better educated? Will 
they imbibe a better spirit? Will their theological views be 
more orthodox? Or, will the vastness of the prairies, the 
magnificence of the rivers, and the magnitude of the Great 
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West itself, so fill their minds with lofty thoughts, that they 
will become greater and more efficient men, than if they pur- 
sued their studies in the East. We confess that we are so ob- 
tuse in intellect, that we cannot appreciate the advantages of 
such a course. Or shall we sacrifice the parent society, and 
the institutions where her beneficiaries have been educated, to 
erect new ones in the West, conducted by wiser and better 
men, who snuff at the self-denial and sacrifices of the fathers, 
and say: “If we only possessed the funds expended at Get- 
tysburg, we would show you what we would do.” ‘To such 
we can only say: with one of old: “ No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you.” What the action of 
the synods of Virginia and Pittsburg means, we cannot fully 
understand. They generously propose to unite with the pa- 
rent society, provided its organization be changed. ‘There is 
an implied censure here, not against the management of the 
society, but against its organization. It is unfortunate that 
they did not freely and fully state wherein the organization is 
deficient. Itis presumed that they will be prepared at the 
re time to point out the defects. If the object aimed at, 
y these synods, be union, then we cannot see why that union 
was not consummated ten years ago. ‘They would have had 
the management of their funds, and the control of the educa- 
tion of their beneficiaries as completely as they now have ; 
and they would have been united with other synods by an 
additional bond of union. If they propose a consolidated 
society, such as to destroy the auxiliary feature altogether, and 
merge all the societies into one, and locate the controling pow- 
er either at Gettysburg or elsewhere, having but one treasury 
and one executive committee, then we are bold to say, that 
such an organization ought not to exist, and cannot be formed. 
The only kind of union possible, which is not a despotism, is 
oneness of purpose and oneness of effort. The different syn- 
ods or groups of synods, as they may have united in the sup- 
port of their own institutions, must perform the work which 
is to be done. As well might we look for a single treasury 
and asingle controlling power for all our literary and theologi- 
cal schools, as to anticipate the same thing, for education or 
missions in a church, spread abroad as ours is, over the whole 
United States. The scheme, however, is grand in its concep- 
tion, it captivates the mind as do the prairies of the west, 
whose boundaries the eye cannot follow, as they are lost in 
the distance ; and as her magnificent rivers which water a con- 
tinent, and then are gathered into a vast basin, on which the 
navies of the world may float and perform their evolutions. 
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It is this grand conception which too frequently leads us astray. 
The imagination is stimulated, the heart swells with the labor- 
ing thought, and fancy removes obstacles, and brings the 
desired realities near, as with a magician’s wand. But when 
sober reason takes hold of the subject, and gravely inquires 
how the details of such a plan are to be carried out, advancing 
step by step in’its development, thei difficulties, before unseen, 
present themselves, and the scheme, like many a day-dream, 
vanishes into thin air. If we admit, for the sake of discussion, 
the existence of a consolidated society, the details after all, 
both in the collection and disbursement of funds, and in the 
selection and control of those educated by them, must be 
placed in the hands of the members of synod, and of the re- 
spective institutions patronized by them. ‘The best mode of 
arranging these matters is that which they naturally assume. 
An institution, literary and theological, is called for by the 
wants of the church, and, after mature deliberation, it is loca- 
ted at Gettysburg, as the point most favorable for the success 
of the enterprise. It goes into operation, and fora time meets 
the expectations formed concerning it. The wants of the 
church again demand the formation of an education society, 
and the same agencies are called into requisition for the sup- 
oo of the society, as were active in the establishment of the 
iterary and theological school. This society is called the pa- 
rent society, because it is the first in existence, and exercises, 
forthe time being, a parental influence. As the church in- 
creases and enlarges her borders, and new synods are formed, 
it is found that one literary institution is not sufficient to meet 
the educational wants of the church. The distance is too 
great, and there is sufficient power in the church elsewhere to 
erect and endow another institution. Thus the institution at 
Columbus, Ohio, originated. At the same time, the wants of 
the church in Ohio demand the formation of an education 
society. ‘The synods interested in that institution proceed at 
once to organize and to go into operation. The synods which 
have their centre at Springfield, Ohio, discover that they can 
not educate at Columbus, and that it is too far for their stu- 
dents to go to Gettysburg or elsewhere, and they also proceed 
to establish an institution. An education society naturally 
grows out of it. The same process is in progress in Illinois 
and elsewhere. Now will any one pretend to say that a con- 
solidated society will be more efficient than these societies, 
which are on the ground, and feel all the necessities of the 
church around them? What more than a general bond of 
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union do we need, by which we are led with oneness of pur- 
pose, to codperate with each other, and, when able, to relieve 
each others necessities? But if these synods desire an organ- 
ization by which one portion of the church shall be required 
to contribute its funds to support beneficiaries abroad, when it 
cannot adequately sustain its own, then they are asking what 
is unjust and preposterous, and we would respeetfully request 
them to reconsider their action. 

After having thus briefly expressed our views on the subject 
of a change of organization, we will proceed to consider the 
management of the parent society, its defects and the remedy. 

Anterior to the formation of the parent institution, but few 
young men were sustained by the church. The American 
education society was generously sustaining several, when the 
parent society came into existence. The first effect of our 
organization was, to relieve the American society of the bur- 
den of our students. A church, as large and wealthy as ours, 
ought to feel ashamed to cast upon other churches the burden 
of educating her ministers; and the ministry, who then con- 
trolled the affairs of the church and her institutions, ought to 
feel the blood rush to their faces at the announcement of the 
fact. The principle which was made fundamental to the 
society was, to reject no young men of suitable qualifications, 
who made application for aid. It was thought that the church 
would come up to the help of the society, influenced by the 
love of Christ, so that the painful necessity of rejecting a sin- 
gle one, desirous of entering the ministry, might not occur. 
During a number of years, indeed as long as it was proper, 
the committee conducted the affairs of the society in accord- 
ance with this principle. During the first two years ending 
October 1837, the whole number received on the funds was 
forty-one, whilst the receipts into the treasury from all sources, 
were $4,449. In 1839 the whole number on the funds was 
fifty-three, of which twenty-nine were new applicants, being 
an increase of twenty-five per cent during the last two years. 
The whole amount of the receipts during the same time was 
$6,722. It may be a subject of interest tosome, and desira- 
ble to all, as a matter of reference, to know that of this sum, 
the synod of West Pennsylvania contributed $2,720, synod of 
Maryland and Virginia $1,887, synod of Pennsylvania $1,- 
102, synod of Virginia $184, synod of Hartwick $70, synod 
of New York $58, and all the remainder of the church $218. 
These sums will furnish a pretty correct criterion of the degree 
of interest felt on this subject by the different portions of the 
church, during the time here indicated. In 1841 the whole 
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number on the funds was forty-seven, and during the two 
years preceding, thirty-two new applicants for aid had been 
received. ‘T’he receipts into the treasury during the same time 
were $6,810, and the relative proportions contributed by the 
different synods strikingly similar to that just stated, with the 
exception that more was received from New York and nothing 
from the synod of Pennsylvania, because there was no agent 
to visit them. In 1843 the whole number on the funds was 
fifty-seven, and of these, twenty-six had been received during 
the preceding two years as new applicants for aid. The re- 
ceipts into the treasury during this time, amounted to only 
$5,911, a falling off of nearly one thousand dollars. This 
deficiency is referable, among other causes, tothe centenary 
effort which promised so much, and which was one of the 
most signal failures in the history of any church. Such an 
apparatus of constitutions and appeals and resolutions, such a 
correspondence and a moving to and fro af Reverend couriers, 
the most learned and dignified, we had not before witnessed. 
All seemed to portend the greatest event which thus far had 
occurred in the history of the church. Butlo! when the cri- 
sis arrived, it proved ,itself to be but the mountain in labor. 
Alas! that so much valuable breath and sterling energy should 
have been expended in vain. Perhaps the deficiency is in 
part referable also to the missionary efforts which now deeply 
interested our congregations. ‘The attention of the people 
was diverted from the education cause to other objects, for the 
time, possessing greater attractions. In 1845 the whole num- 
ber sustained was forty-four, of which twenty were new appli- 
cants. The receipts during the same time were $6,198, leaving, 
however, a debt of $2,504. ‘This debt was the necessary re- 
sult of the diminished income of previous years, and the ef- 
forts of the committee to reject no properly qualified young 
man who applied for aid. ‘The next step which we take in 
recording the proceedings of the parent society, covers three 
years, and reaches to 1848. During this period the society 
was summoned to sustain itself against rude assaults from 
without and from within. It was emphatically the dark night 
of her history. The synods which had been most active in 
the cause from the beginning, continued their activity. The 
average amount of contributions were made into the treasury. 
The whole sum paid in was $8.394; and this was given by 
the synods of Maryland, and West and East Pennsylvania. 
The number on the funds, for reasons to which we may ad- 
vert ere we close, was only seventeen, and during the preceding 
three years, but seven new applicants for aid were received on 
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the funds. The result was, that the beneficiaries in the pre- 
paratory course passed into college, and those in college into 
the seminary, and but few applicants being received, the’ reg- 
ular succession of students in our institutions preparing for the 
ministry, was broken up, and the chasm thus formed could 
not be filled up until we would begin again with the prepar- 
atory department, and pass through another regular cycle. 
The effects of this attack upon the society are felt to this day, 
and may be read in the empty walls of the theological semi- 
nary at Gettysburg. This night of gloom having passed 
away, in 1850 the number on the funds amounted to forty- 
two, of which twenty-five had been received during the pre- 
ceding two years. During the same time, the receipts into the 
treasury amounted to $2,956. 

Having thus cursorily indicated the progress of the society 
in its efforts to train up a ministry for the church, having 
pointed out the number on the funds, and the state of the 
funds, from time to time, and the-sources, whence those funds 
were derived; we now proceed to point out the course of 
study indicated, and the development of the principle with 
which the committee started. 

As has already been indicated, the society contemplated a 
thorough collegiate and theological course of training. This 
was demanded, both by the nature of the case, and the rela- 
tion which our church sustained to other churches. Hence 
the fifth article of the constitution, whilst it did not expressly 
require this, clearly implied it, viz: * in addition to which, 
each beneficiary, after his admission into college, shall annu- 
ally exhibit to the committee a written declaration that it con- 
tinues to be his serious purpose to devote his life to the gospel 
ministry, in the Evangelical Lutheran church.” This excel- 
lent feature of the constitution, the committee was enabled to 
execute only in part. The causes of this were several. The 
wants of the church were pressing, and the cry for ministerial 
aid was urgent. Many of the brethren in the field of labor, 
looking only at the present, and not to the prospective wants 
of the church, advocated a partial course. Others could see 
no reason why the rising generation of ministers should be 
better educated than themselves. The young men, full of 
zeal for the salvation of souls, were anxious to engage in their 
appropriate work, and could not see what bearing Greek and 
Latin,and especially mathematics had on this work, whilst 
the committee themselves were divided on the subject. The 
great problem to be solved seemed to be, whether an ignorant 
man, twenty-four years old, ouglit to be as well educated as 
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an ignorant man at twenty-one. The fear was then expressed, 
as it is now, that the student would become old before he had 
accomplished any good; such a fear should never pervade the 
mind of a good man. Opportunities for doing, as well as re- 
ceiving good, are abundant wherever we are, and he is the 
zealous and faithful man who avails himself of them, and 
leaves the impress of a useful life, even in the preparatory 
school with which he is connected. The adjustment of the 
course of study to the different ages and capacities of those 
sustained by the church, was one fruitfnl source of difficulty 
to the society. Up to the year 1837 the committee continued 
the general rule of requiring a full course, but making excep- 
tions, as the nature of the case seemed to require. During 
this year they concluded, in order to obviate exceptions, to 
limit the full course to all under twenty-two years of age, and 
graduating the time of study by asliding scale, up to twenty- 
four, and again submitting extraordinary cases to the discretion 
of the committee. The difficulties of this subject were in- 
creased by the action of some of the synods. ‘To show how 
synodical action influenced the course of study, it is necessary 
only to quote from the report of the executive committee of 
1843, in which it is stated that twelve withdrew from the funds 
without the consent of the committee, and were cordially re- 
ceived by the synods. The influence of such a procedure 
upon the welfare of the society and the church, cannot be 
doubtful. ‘The synods really have the power of determining 
the qualifications of the ministers, and they are giving shape 
to their studies, because they have the licensing power. If it 
is generally known that one or more synods are careless in 
their examinations, extending them only to a few subjects, 
and requiring no thorough scholarship, the uneducated and 
ignorant aspirants for the sacred office will naturally flock 
thither ; but if thorough and extensive schotarship be required 
by all the synods, the standard of ministerial attainments will 
rise at once. ‘The effectof this action of the synods upon the 
cause of education, was such as greatly to embarrass the ope- 
rations of the committee. Thoroughness, in the strict sense 
of the term, could be secured only in the case of those who 
had formed an exalted, and therefore a correct view of the of- 
fice of the sacred ministry, and therefore desired to fill it with 
honor to themselves and the church, and their great Master. 
Up to the year 1843, one hundred and twenty-four had been 
received on the funds; about forty were in the ministry, and 
of these, only six were graduates of the college. Of this 
number, twenty-two who left our institutions with the consent 
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of the committee, during their entire course of study averaged 
only four years and ten months and one-half of study. Now, 
when we consider that many, at that time, were received on 
the funds, who had but the rudiments of an ordinary English 
education, and that their whole preparatory and theological 
course was less than five years, we will be able to estimate the 
amount of instruction which they received, and the embarrass- 
ment under which the committee labored. This whole ques- 
tion was finally settled in 1845, when the society adopted the 
general rule of requiring a full collegiate and theological course, 
in accordance with the admitting clause of the theological 
seminary, as interpreted by the board of that year,and mak- 
ing cases of extraordinary talents and attainments in other 
branches of study than collegiate, as exceptions connected 
with the difficulty of adjusting the course of study, and syn- 
chronising with it, was the character of some of the beneficia- 
ries sustained, and, the want of confidence in the society, as a 
consequence. Young men, the, fruits of revivals, hastily re- 
ceived into the church, full of zeal in the cause of religion, 
and loud in their professions, were at once recommended to 
the committee, and’ failing to meet the high expectations of 
friends hastily and injudiciously formed, caused a revulsion of 
feeling and a distrust of the cause. Good men doubted, and 
they who were seeking a pretext to withhold their contribu- 
tions from this enterprise, easily found one. Even some of 
our most active and devoted ministers were led to pause and 
to doubt. ‘The consequence was,a change of the mode of 
action. ‘The synods would undertake the work. ‘They as- 
sumed, and very properly, the responsibility of determining 
how many they would educate, and how far they would edu- 
cate, and who should be the subjects of their benefactions. 
The whole question of character, and course, and support for 
most of the beneficiaries, now rested where it ought to rest, 
with the pastors. They know the young men personally, 
they know the resources of the people, and they are acquaint- 
ed with their spiritual necessities. Experience, however, soon 
taught that this mode of action was defective. The power 
was too widely diffused, and could not be concentrated as 
occasion required. Only once a year, during the sittings of 
synods, could action be had. ‘There was, therefore, a return 
to the central action of the committee, with the codperation of 
the synods, which, it is believed, is the only safe and efficient 
mode of action. The responsibility is not removed from the 
synods, or from the brethren who recommend to the commit- 
tee, but it is shared alike by all. Young men are tried by 
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their pastors, as to character and talents, and, if approved, are 
recommended, and then are tried by the committee in a new 
sphere of life, and under the pressure of a new set of difficul- 
ties. After all the precaution which can be employed, even 
if a man enters the ministry with an unsullied character, who 
shall undertake to say that he will never fall. Why should 
the education cause suffer because the committee is sometimes 
mistaken or deceived, and because the brethren, who recom- 
mend, are sometimes called upon to mourn over the fall of a 
promising young man? Who is infallible, who is omniscient 
but God? Shall we doubt the efficacy of divine truth hecause 
some professing christians, and even ministers of the gospel, 
are not what they should be, and others have fallen into gross 
sin? No more should we question the importance of the 
cause of church education, though some of her benefactions 
have been bestowed upon the undeserving. ‘The only effect 
of such unfortunate accidents, should be to stimulate to in- 
creased watchfulness. ‘There should be a longer trial, and 
more stringent tests employed by pastors, before subjects are 
proposed for the benefactions of the church. After all the 
precaution which can be employed, has been applied, we may 
anticipate in this, as in every other enterprise, difficulties and 
disappointments. We ought to be thankful that we have met 
with so few. [tis known that not a few of those who were 
dropped by the committee, succeeded afterwards in entering 
the ministry, and are now usefully employed according to the 
measure of their ability. The society, up to this time, has 
been instrumental in introducing into the ministry about one 
hundred and twenty, most of whom are now actively engaged 
in their Master’s work. This is about one-eighth, or a frac- 
tion more, of our present ministry. Among these are to be 
found some of the most active and successful ministers in the 
church. If such results have been produced by the incipient 
action of the society, under the pressure of embarrassments of 
various kinds, what may we anticipate when the church, with 
cordial colperation, will lay held of this subject with hearty 
good will, and carry it forward with the energy which she is 
capable of exerting. The most liberal calculation, which we 
are permitted to make, will not allow more than one hundred 
beneficiaries to our church, including the action of societies, 
congregations and individuals. There should be five hundred, 
and we trust the time is not far distant when this will be real- 
ized. We are not among the number of those who are dis- 
posed to despond, even when circumstances are unfavorable. 
We have an abiding assurance of the sovereignty of God. 
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With this assurance, we feel that he does all things well. 
Confidently, therefore, will we commit into his hands the af- 
fairs of his church, believing that he “ who spared not his own 
son, but gave him for us all, will with him also freely give us 
all things.” The very trials, through which we have passed, 
and the difficulties by which we are now surrounded, furnish 
ground of hope. So far as education in any form is consid- 
ered, our.church, twenty years ago, may be said to have been 
a blank. During this time,she has erected and partially en- 
dowed seven colleges and high schools. During the same 
time, she has endowed four theological seminaries, in whole 
or in part. In these theological and literary institutions of 
various grades, she is educating about eight hundred, in dif- 
ferent stages of progress, of which number about two hundred 
and twenty are preparing for the ministry. This is encoura- 
ging. Looking at the past, we derive comfort, and from the 
future we will gather the flowers of hope, though the fruit 
should be bitter disappointment. There is one fact which 
stands forth in bold relief in the estimate which has been made 
of the number in the church preparing for the ministry. It is 
that about one-half of the whole are sustained as beneficiaries. 
This is a significant fact. It points most clearly to the course 
which the church should pursue. It teaches, where her 
strength lies, and urges her, by the love which she cherishes 
for her Savior and the salvation of souls, to fill the treasury of 
the education society, and to permit no well qualified young 
man to be frustrated in his desires to educate himself for the 
work of the ministry. There is another fact equally signifi- 
cant,and to him who regards intelligently the welfare of the 
church, startling, viz: that up to this time there have not been 
iwenty annually who have passed through the entire collegiate 
course. We must have thoroughness of training, especially 
in our ministers, if we would build the church upon a solid 
foundation. We must have men who will be prepared, not 
only to defend the doctrines of the church, but also to break 
down the defences of error and assail the great enemy of souls 
in the various strongholds of falsehood, in which he has en- 
trenched himself. We must have men to write, as well as to 
preach, who will furnish to the church a literature, as they are 
breaking to them the bread of life. For this we must have 
thorough scholarship. 

Passing from this partial digression, we proceed to consider 
the remedy for the evils by which we are encompassed. We 
consider, first,an efficient agency as.aremedy for the want 
of funds. We have never been able to feel the force of the 
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objection, which some pastors make, to collect funds for the 
education cause. The writer is himself a pastor, and for 
many years has made stated collections for education and 
missions, and occasional collections for other purposes, and 
has never failed. He believes, moreover, that he can collect 
more among his own people than any collecting agent who 
may visitthem. As there is no especial talent required for 
this work, but only a little additional labor, he thinks that the 
conclusion is correct that, for a number of years together, the 
pastors can collect more, and more cheaply than any number 
of agents, however well qualified. They have the confidence 
of the people. They are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the people, and know who are able to contribute liberally. 
They are always on the ground, and know when the collec- 
tions can be made most advantageously, and it is their duty 
to present to their people the claims, which the church has 
upon them, to sustain her institutions and benevolent opera- 
tions. Very many of our pastors pursue this course, and their 
experience confirms the statements here made. For those 
portions of the church, in which this efficient and scriptural 
mode is not pursued, another system of agency, and that 
which is technically called agency, must be adopted. This 
we regard as an evil, but itis a necessary evil. In so far only 
is itan evil, as it accomplishes by one instrumentality what 
ought to be effected by another. The history of the parent 
education society shows clearly what can be effected by both 
systems. But few agents have been employed by her. She 
has been sustained by the efficiency of the pastors, and we 
trust that will never fail. When agents have been employed 
and sent into fields before uncultivated, they never failed of 
success. Within the bounds of one synod, at least two thou- 
sand dollars were obtained by two distinct visits of agents, 
from which nothing has been obtained without agents. But 
the difficulty yet remains. Who will become agent? Few are 
willing to engage in such a self-denying and laborious work. 
The teachers of youth cannot be expected to engage in it, in 
connection with their appropriate business of instruction. ‘This 
would be as charitable as the modern mode of conferring the 
honor of a professorship upon him, who is able and willing to 
collect funds for its endowment. Such is the difficulty of ob- 
taining agents, that the parent society, during the seventeen 
years of her existence, has succeeded in procuring but four, 
and that only for a few months, whilst Pennsylvania college, 
during the same time, has been able to obtain only one, who 
Vor. IV. No. 14. 22 
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continued his services not quite one year. We are utterly ata 
loss, therefore, to know how we can extricate ourselves out of 
our educational difficulties. If this work is to go forward, if 
the church is ever to grow up to the proportions of manhood, 
then there must be those who are willing to exercise self-deni- 
al and make sacrifices in order to secure it. If such cannot be 
found, and the pastors continue to be unwilling to do the 
work, then it wil never be performed by us, but other denom- 
inations more spiritual, self-denying, and self-sacrificing, will 
enter, as some have already done, into our field, and perform 
the work for us. Sucha catastrophe would exhibit the zeal 
and activity of other denominations, at the expense of our 
apathy and indifference. We pray that God in mercy may 
avert it, by inspiting our church with proper views and feelings 
on this subject. 

We consider, secondly, the proper action of synods asa 
remedy for the want of thoroughness. We should have thor- 
oughness, both collegiate and theological, in all who are re- 
ceived into the ranks of the sacred ministry. If this cannot 
be secured, then the great majority of those received should 
possess such an education. ‘The general rule should be thor- 
oughness, not ignorance. The synods, which are the conser- 
vators of good order as well as the guardians of knowledge, 
should not receive into their fellowship those, who, having 
been partially educated by the funds of the church, refuse, 
contrary to their voluntary obligation, to receive a thorough 
course of instruction. ‘The end contemplated can easily be 
attained, if it be regarded as of sufficient importance. In every 
synod the examinations are too limited as to subjects, and too 
superficial. Young men should be required to furnish evi- 
dence of attainments in science and the arts, as well as in 
theology, and in order to do this, time must be given. Appli- 
cation for licensure should be made before the meeting of 
synod, or rather during the first year of probation, the licenti- 
ate should be required to furnish such tests in languages and 
science, as well as on themes in theology, as would secure 
thoroughness of education. On this subject, it cannot be de- 
nied that our synods are deficient. Indeed, on the whole sub- 
ject of education, there has been a paralysis resting on the 
church, which is alarming. This is the more surprising, be- 
cause in Europe our church has distinguished herself by her 
educational progress. It is as much the duty of the synods to 
attend to the education of the children of the church, as it is 
to preach the gospel to the adults. ‘They surely have not yet 
to learn that the type of piety and the degree of respectability 
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and influence of the church depend upon the character and 
amount of education received. Hence, it has appeared strange 
that some of our synods have manifested an unwillingness to 
receive the reports of their own institutions, on the ground that 
such matters are not synodical business. But surely the edu- 
cation of the youth of the church constitutes one of the gravest 
subjects, that can be brought before any ecclesiastical body. 
So others have thought, so think we, and so teaches all history 
and experience. It is sufficient only to state the fact that the 
counter-reformation in the Romish church was effected about 
the middle of the sixteenth century by the Jesuits, through the 
instrumentality of education; and that the struggle now in 
this country is, who shall educate the youth of the land, for 
that will settle the question of the supremacy of popery and 
infidelity. As a consequence of this state of things, the 
academies in the various counties, until recendy, have been 
under the control of other denominations, even in those dis- 
tricts where our church has a vast preponderance of numbers. 
But few of our clergymen have given any attention to the 
subject, so that it has necessarily fallen into the hands of oth- 
ers, who have reaped the benefits. The mission of our church 
in the field of education, has not yet been understood or felt. 
A population of some millions belongs to us, and we permit 
their youth, through the institutions of other denominations, 
to pass into their ranks and swell the tide of influence, which 
they are rolling over the earth. Now the synods have the 
power of arresting this evil, and of directing aright the ener- 
gies of the church. Will they use it, or will they continue 
supinely to neglect their own highest duty and interest? We 
are persuaded that the church cannot remain indifferent to this 
subject. Already has there been an important movement 
made in several of our synods, in the primary and higher ed- 
ucation of both sexes, whiist individual responsibility is doing 
much. The church at this moment is laboring under the 
pressure of at least five or six colleges and collegiate schools, 
which are seeking endowment from her, in addition to her or- 
dinary contributions to benevolence. It gives us unfeigned 
pleasure to record our convictions that, for the time, she has 
acted nobly. Whilst there have not been princely contribu- 
tions, asin some other churches, there has been a steady in- 
crease in the ordinary way. We will trust her for the future. 
This night of toil will yield toa day of glory. We are no 
prophets, neither does our vision extend far into the future, yet 
we think that the signs of the times indicate progress in know- 
ledge, a laying down, deep and broad, of the foundations of an 
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edifice, which shall grow up a glorious temple unto the Lord; 
a preparation of the materials which shall be employed by 
wiser and abler hands, contributions to the perpetuity of the 
blessings of civil and religious freedom which we now enjoy. 
Among the most important subjects of synodical action is the 
examination and licensure of candidates for the ministry. ‘This 
is nothing less than literally fulfilling the last command of the 
Savior: “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” It is supplying the vacancies in the ranks of 
the ministry, occasioned by disease and death. In a word, it 
is furnishing a living ministry to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to the perishing; a pastorship to feed and 
watch over the fold of the Redeemer, until the Great Shepherd 
himself shall appear. How little interest is felt on the sub- 
ject of examinations, and the amount of knowledge acquired, 
and progress in mental discipline and personal piety, may be 
ascertained by any one who will attend our synodical sessions. 
We are bold to assert that the most important business of syn- 
ods is the examination and licensure of candidates for the sa- 
cred office, and they, who cannot realize this, betray great ob- 
tuseness of intellect and want of sensibility. A few hours, 
during the intervals of the sessions of synod, are sufficient to 
satisfy a committee, already wearied by a three hours sitting in 
the church, and burdened by a press of other business. We 
deprecate all such examinations, as unjust to the young men 
examined, and unjust to the church among whose ministry 
they desire to serve the Lord. We deprecate such examina- 
tions, on account of the injurious effect produced upon the gen- 
eral intelligence of the church, and the character of ourschools 
and colleges. ‘The ministers of the gospel must occupy the 
highest point of intelligence in the church. I say they must 
do it. For, as soon as the people become more intelligent 
than their pastors, they will seek other teachers in other 
churches, who will stand above them in intelligence. Hence 
the adage “-like priest, like people” is true, in reference to in- 
telligence, as well as piety. In all free countries where church 
and state have not formed an unholy alliance, the ministry 
will naturally grow up out of the staple of the people, and 
furnish, in ordinary cases, a very correct criterion by which we 
may judge of the intelligence of those, to whom they minister. 
Now the elevating process must ever begin with the highest 
and most influential, just as the purifying and sanctifying 
process must begin with the most holy and pure. A revival 
of spiritual religion begins with professing christians, and a 
revival of knowledge must begin with the more intelligent. Lf 
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they lack intelligence or are ignorant, how great must be the 
ignorance of the masses. 

Lastly, to cure the evil of receiving improper subjects upon 
the funds of the church, the. only remedy is increased vigi- 
lance on the part of pastors and the executive committee. 
We ought not to conceal the fact, that the proportion of those, 
dropped from the funds for want of capacity, and for other 
causes, is too great. The test of character in many instances 
has.cost too much. The most efficient remedy for this evil is 
the establishment of a church school, in which the languages 
are taught, in every pastoral district, where there is no grammar 
school. Here the capacity of the young man for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge may be tried, as well as his desire to pre- 
pare for the ministry, at little or no cost to the church. The 
man, who will be useful in the church, will exhibit energy and 
self-dependence early in life, sufficient to prove to all that he 
is worthy of the confidence of the church. ‘To be called into 
the office of the ministry to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ to the perishing, to-become an ambassador of the king 
of kings and lord of lords, to be a co-worker with Christ in the 
salvation of men, is the highest honor the church on earth or 
the world can confer upon man. ‘The church, therefore, does 
not desire in her ministry those, who fancy that they are con- 
ferring a favor upon her by studying forthe ministry. She 
has no need of such men. Her ministers must use the senti- 
ment put by the Savior into the mouths of his apostles, “‘after 
ye have done all say we are unprofitable servants.” Nor does 
she need the services of those who seek the sacred ministry 
either for respectability, or ease, or profit. ‘These are drones in 
the hive, ecclesiastical loafers in the courts of the sanctuary, 
ministerial dandies, who sport switch and moustache, but who 
have no burden of the Lord for the people. If there bea 
more contemptible being on earth than another, it is a pro- 
fessed minister of the gospel, never satisfied with his charge, 
always seeking after a more intelligent and refined people, a 
larger town, a larger salary, greater ease and a higher degree 
of honor. Is the church blessed or cursed by such ministers? 
We want humble, devout, laborious, self-denying men, whose 
faith is so strong as to enable them with confidence to trust in 
the promises of God, and whose hope is so bright as to cheer 
them by its light, as the polar star, through the night of toil, 
toan endless day. Where we are required by duty to exercise 
choice, as in those who are sustained by the church, and 
where by it we can exert a blessed influence all around, then 
it is criminal not to secure the very best material which cau 
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be obtained. Such men are to be found in every congregation. 
It is for the minister to search them out, forthey are ever mod- 
est, to speak to them encouragingly ; to become acquainted 
with their character, mental, moral and social, and when they 
ate approved, to place before them the privilege, which the 
great head of the church furnishes, not only to become christ- 
ians, but christian ministers, guides to the blind, comforters to 
the mourning and a blessing to all. Who can estimate the 
extent and magnitude of the blessing, which that minister con- 
fers upon the church and the world, who calls latent genius 
and piety into exercise, and places them ina position in which 
they blaze and burn, shedding spiritual light and heat through- 
out the church, and perpetuating them to future generations. 
He is indeed a benefactor to his race. He sets in motion an 
influence, which is always active and efficient for good, which 
is still enduring and increasing, until it is lost to view by dif- 
fusion throughout the mass of mankind. 


ARTICLE II. 


JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE FROM PHILADELPHIA TO EBENE- 
ZER, IN GEORGIA, &c., IN THE YEARS 1774 AND 1775, BY 
HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG, D.D. 





T lated from a blished German manuscript, by Rev. J. W. Richards, D. D. 
Pastor "of the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 


(Continued from page 590, Vol. III.) 


In addition to this, that part of the fund for the third minis- 
ter’s plantation which is not secured with pastor Rabenhorst, 
also is lost. Messrs. Wertsch and Triebner want to make it 
more secure, and to yield eight per cent. interest. Who shall, 
who can reduce all this to good order, and place it on a safe 
foundation? No one but parson Triebner, who has written 
instructions to this effect from our worthy senior Urlsperger, 
dated December 14, 1769, and who read the same at that time 
to the congregation and trustees, and also communicated them 
to Mr. Rabenhorst. But what isto be done with the older 
minister Rabenhorst, who was solemnly called, ordained and 
sent hither by the first founder of Ebenezer, our worthy late 
senior Urlsperger, is truly praised in the printed Ebenezer nar- 
ratives by the ministers Boltzius and Lemke, of blessed mem- 
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ory, and is beloved by sensible persons in the congregation on 
account of his sound doctrine, faithful and successful labors, 
and his christian conduct? Answer. Good advice is precious. 
“], Triebner, heard already in Augsburg and London, from 
our Reverend Fathers, what he was, and early learned here 
that he did not esteem our Fathers in Europe, and wished to 
prejudice me against them; he defrauded the congregation 
out of the minister’s plantation; he is an unconverted, dead 
man; he lived in strife with thelate ministers, Boltzius and 
Lemke ; he was called only for the Swabian colony, and not 
properly for Ebenezer; he obtained the superintendence of 
the mill establishment arbitrarily and against the consent of 
the Reverend Fathers; he is selfish, avaricious, cunning and 
false; he keeps about thirty negro slaves, and receives money 
from Savannah and Goshen for his services; is dissatisfied with 
his support from the minister’s plantation, contrary to his 
promise, and takes as much more from the treasury of the 
congregation; he neglects church discipline; he accuses and 
slanders me insidiously to our Reverend Fathers, and insti- 
gates his adherents to report lies to them concerning me ; 
he marries all kinds of vile persons; he wants to be in pastor 


Boltzius’s place, he to be the Lord and master, and I to be his 
servant; he preaches false doctrine; he excited about thirty 


low men against me, who made fists at me, and caused me a 
long sickness, and he did not sustain me in the sickness; he 
had to be warned and restrained in his madness by the judg- 
ment of God, viz: his negress having poisoned him ; he is so 
greedy for lucre, and has already so much money at interest in 
Savannah, as to amount to £649 sterling, &c. &c.” 

These elegant court manners and political maxims, Messrs. 
Triebner, Wertsch, &c., on account of their tender conscien- 
ces, were compelled to use under the garb of sanctity, be- 
cause theirinstructions from the Reverend Fathers, required 
them to reduce the confused state of things here into 
order, and to place them on a solid foundation. The well 
concocted scheme, however, failed and was converted into a 
schism. The most of those who were not perhaps indebted 
in the store-books of Mr. Wertsch, saw with their own eyes, 
and knew from many years experience, that Mr. Rabenhorst 
was not the man he was represented to be by Mr. Triebner 
and his friends, and those acquainted with the subject readily 
perceived that Mr. Triebner, as a good artist, had exerted him- 
self greatly to paint him according to his own original, and in- 
stead of his own name, to place beneath it that of Christian 
Rabenhorst. Mr. Rabenhorst was compelled to defend him- 
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self to prevent the door from being closed against his ministry, 
otherwise it would have been an easy matter for him to cast off 
the yoke of his office here, and to serve in Savannah or else- 
where. He suffered and contended like a man, and clung to 
Him, whom he saw not, as though he saw Him. These ¢ours, 
it is true, have caused pastor Rabenhorst many mental and 
spiritual sufferings, but they have not injured him, because 
“* meditationes, orationes and tentationes” not only make 
“veros theologos,” but also establish them more and more. 

All the above offences committed by Mr. Triebner, were for- 
given him by Rabenhorst, November 11th ult., in my presence, 
and Mr. Triebner forgave Mr. Rabenhorst his faults. I tried 
afterwards, at every opportunity, in kindness and humility, to 
bring Mr. Triebner to some conviction and sense of his offences 
against Mr. Rabenhorst, but could not succeed; he continued 
steadfastly to contend that he acteduprightly,in accordance with 
conscience, and the instructions of our Reverend Fathers, and 
withal, was much persecuted for it. I had therefore to com- 
mit it to the Lord and the holy strivings of his good Spirit, 
whose patience we all need to regard for our salvation. 

Dec. 3ist, Saturday. Iam indisposed. “Ach Vater, denk 
an Christi Tod, Sieh’ an sein’ heil’ge Wunden roth, Die sind 
ja fiir die ganze Welt, und also auch fiir mich, den verdam- 
mungswiirdigsten Siinder, Die Zahlung und das Lisegelt! 
Ach Vater, deck’ all’ meine Siinden mit dem Verdienste Jesu 
zu! Hilf, dass ich gliubig mich drin winde, so, und nicht an- 
ders find’ ich Ruh’. Mein Gott, ich bitt? durch Christi Blut, 
Mach’s doch mit meinem Ende gut! 

This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save even the chief of 
sinners ; came to seek and to save that which is lost, whatever 
was lost! My Savior receiveth sinners! Most holy Jesus, 
fountain of purification, &c. When the time of my departure 
shall have come, then do thou not depart from me! ‘Turn not 
aside thy gracious countenance from me, most miserable sin- 
ner, nor yet from my wife and children, &c. 

ANNO 1775. 

Jan. Ist, Sunday, New Year. What I have lived do thou 
cover up, what I have yet to live dothou control. A piercing 
northwest wind prevailed to-day, which in this climate is more 
intolerable and disagreeable than in the latitude of forty to fif- 
ty degrees. 

Mr. Triebner having gone to Savannah, Mr. Rabenhorst 
preached in the morning and afternoon in Jerusalem church, 
and I in like manner in Zion church. 
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January 2, 1775, Monday. The unusual cold causes me 
acatarthal fever. I composed an obligation to-day, to secure 
the fund for the salary of the third minister in and about Ebe- 
nezer, to the Reverend founders and directors in Europe, so 
that it may not fall into the hands and jurisdiction of strangers. # 
“ Know all men by these presents that we, Christian Raben- 
horst, clerk, and Anna Barbara, daughter of the late Mr. 
Brands, relict of the deceased Mr. David Craft, and now the 
lawful wife of the above said Christian Rabenhorst, both of 
Ebenezer, in his Britanic Majesty’s Province, Georgia, inhab- 
itants are jointly and severally holden, and firmly bounden 
unto the Reverend Mr. Frederick Ziegenhagen, his Majesty’s 
chaplain at St. James in London, the Rev. Mr. August Urls- 
perger, President of the Rev. Ministry in Augsburg, and the 
Rev. Anastasius Freylinghausen, director in Halle for the time 
being, worthy members of the venerable society in London 
for promoting Christian knowledge, in the penal sum of one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-nine pounds, twelve shil- 
lings and ten pence, sterling money, to be paid or caused to 
be paid unto the said Rev. Messrs. Frederick Ziegenhagen, 
August Urlsperger and Anastasius Freylinghausen, or to their 
certain attorneys or assigns, for the true payment whereof we 
bind and obligate ourselves, our heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators firmly by these presents, sealed with our seals, dated this 
second day of January, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
our sovereign, king George the third, Anno Domini, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-five. 

Memorandum.—Be it known to all whom it may concern. 
Whereas the Reverend gentlemen, Messrs. Samuel Urlsperger, 
Godhelp August Francke, now deceased, and the survivors, 
Frederick Ziegenhagen, August Urlsperger and Anastasius 
Freylinghausen, did some years ago collect and gather chatri- 
table gifts and mites by subscriptions among protestant christ- 
ians in Europe, amounting to the sum of six hundred and 
forty-nine pounds, sixteen shillings and five pence, sterling, 
and did devise and bequeath the said sum for a lasting fund, 
and the interest thereof towards a yearly support for a third 
regular protestant minister, professing the protestant Lutheran 
doctrine, according to the Augustan Confession and Liturgy, 
in and about Ebenezer, in Georgia; and whereas the above 
named Rev. founders and directors did intrust the Rev. Mr. 
Christian Rabenhorst with the said sum designed and appoint- 
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ed for the said fund, and did assign the interest thereof unto 
him, the said minister Rabenhorst, during his good behaviour 
and life, or until he should succeed his antecessors, and be- 
come first minister of the Ebenezer congregation, and be pro- 
vided with a sufficient salary from the venerable society in 
London for promoting christian knowledge, and from the rev- 
enues of the charitable stock appertaining to the said protest- 
ant congregation in and about Ebenezer. 

The condition of the above obligation is, therefore, such 
that if the above bounden Rev. Mr. Christian Rabenhorst and 
Mrs. Anna Barbara Rabenhorst, their heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, or either of them, do well and truly pay or cause to 
be paid unto the above named Rev. gentlemen, trustees and 
directors of the said institution, viz: Messrs. Frederick Zie- 
genhagen, August Urlsperger and Anastasius Freylinghausen, 
their certain attornies or assigns, the just and full sum of six 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, sixteen shillings and five 
pence, sterling, of good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
either immediately after his being constituted and declared 
first minister of the Ebenezer congregation, and provided with 
a sufficient salary from the venerable society,and the Rev. 
trustees and directors aforesaid, or immediately after the de- 
cease of thesaid Mr. Rabenhorst, if it should please the Lord 
to call his soul out of this troublesome world unto everlasting 
restand glory; then this obligation to be void and of none 
effect, or else to stand and remain in full force and virtue. 


CHRISTIAN RABENHORST, [u. s.] 
ANNA BARBARA RABENHORST. [L. s.] 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 
CurisTorpHER CRAMER, 
Henry Metcuior MuBLENBERG, 


p. t. Attorney of the Rev. Messrs. Ziegenhagen and Au- 
gust Urlsperger. 


Georcia, Paris oF 
Saint James. 


Before me, John Adam Treutlen, one of his Majesty’s jus- 
tices assigned to keep the peace for said parish, personally ap- 
peared the Rev. Mr Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, and made 
oath, that he saw the within named Christian Rabenhorst and 
Anna Barbara Rabenhorst sign, seal, and as their act and deed 
deliver the within instrument of writing for the use therein 
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mentioned, and that he also saw Christopher Cramer, the 
other subscribing witness, sign his name thereto. 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. 


Sworn this ninth day of January, 1775, before me, 
JOHN A. TREUTLEN. 


Jan. 6, 1775, Friday. The feast of Epiphany—rain and 
cold. Pastor Rabenhorst and wife took me and my wife with 
them to Zion church. ‘There is aschoolroom separated by a 
partition from the church proper, into which Mrs. Rabenhorst 
went with my wife and daughter, as my wife has been unable 
for several years to go to church, and nevertheless had a strong 
desire to edify herself in the congregation with united prayer 
and singing, and with hearing the word of God. The sermon 
was scarcely ended before she became sick. Pastor Raben- 
horst preached in the morning very animatedly, instructively 
and edifyingly from the lesson of the Festival, and catechised 
the old and young in the afternoon, and we reached home 
safely through the rain. 

January 7, Saturday. Finished the six pages, and wrote 
this week to court chaplain Ziegenhagen and Senior Augus- 
tus Urlsperger, in which is also a copy of the obligation for the 
fund executed January 2d, 1775, by Rev. Rabenhorst to Rev. 
Ziegenhagen, Urlsperger and Freylinghausen as trustees. The 
wet and cold of yesterday manifested their catarrhal effects to- 
day. The delicate pastor Rabenhorst had to go eight miles 
to-day through the wet, to an aged and pious person who ear- 
nestly desired consolation and the Lord’s Supper ; he returned 
home towards evening, cold. We heard that this week two 
German Moravian ministers had arrived in Savannah. The 
so called Abercorn was originally settled by Germans of our 
confession ; gradually, however, it fell into the hands of two 
English gentlemen, who are now the proprietors, and cultivate 
the land with their negro slaves. The adjoining land, called 
Goshen on account of its fertility, wassettled originally by our 
brethren in the faith, and our beloved ministers pastor Bolizius 
and Lemke each patented there five hundred acres of land as 
inheritance, &c., which one thousand acres were suitable for 
the cultivation of grain andrice. ‘The faithful but poor breth- 
ren could not. cultivate nor continue to hold them, and were 
compelled to sell them to an Englishman in Savannah, who 
was likewise forced to resell them toa rich gentleman, Mr. 
Knox, in London. ‘This gentleman keeps a large number of 
negroes and overseers upon them; buys successively also the 
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adjoining plantations of the Germans, at a géod price. And 
as about fifteen families of our German brethren in the faith 
still remain in Goshen, having a small church and schoolhouse, 
who have been served with the means of grace by the late 
ministers, and up to this time by pastor Rabenhorst ; hence 
this new svene or act, namely: Mr. Knox sends two German 
Moravian laborers, gives them one hundred and fifty acres of 
his land near our Lutheran church, and stipulates to allow 
ten or twelve negro slaves to cultivate the one hundred and fif- 
ty acres forthe ministers. In return for this, the ministers are 
to instruct the negroes in the truths of christianity, &c. The 
overseer has already intimated in Ebenezer that they would 
ask the Lutherans in Goshen for their church. And I doubt 
not, according to their known method of insinuation, they will 
gain the most, if not all the remaining families in Goshen, and 
will also make an attempt on the adjoining Ebenezer. For 
their ways are adapted to awakened souls, &c. I have learned 
by experience that where strife and disunion have occurred in 
neighborhoods and congregations among the Germans in Amer- 
ica, there black and white apostles have immediately appeared 
and tried to fish in the troubled waters, like eagles which have 
a keen sight and scent. Well, so be it. He who controls all 
things has all power given unto him in heaven and on earth. 
He is the keeper of Israel, and never sleeps nor slumbers. 
What he ordains or permits must finally conduce to the glori- 
fication of his great name, when all his enemies shall have 
been placed beneath his feet. 

Jan. 8th, Sunday. To-day I sent a few lines to the Rev. 
Mr. Triebner,and requested him to publish, in Jerusalem 
church, that on next Thursday, God willing, the Rev. minis- 
ters, trustees and deacons should meet in the dwelling of the 
late pastor Boltzius. Pastor Rabenhorst took me with him to 
Zion’s church, and preached there from the lesson of the day. 
The weather was rough and cold, and calculated to disturb 
one’s devotions, even under the best sermon. His theme was 
“the cordial mercy of God.” In the afternoon, at his request, 
1 conducted the catechetical instruction. Reached home safely 
towards evening, and we were visited by Esquire Treutlen. 

Jan. 9h, Monday. ‘To-day Esquire Treutlen, as his Ma- 
jesty’s Justice of the Peace, acknowledged the obligation of 
the Rev. Rabenhorst to the Fathers, to which T had to testify 
on oath as witness, as it could not otherwise be recorded. Mr. 
Rabenhorst and wife went to Ebenezer to bury Mr. Kronber- 
ger, whose name appears in the narratives, and who died yes- 
terday. He was of Reformed parentage, and died in faith. 
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Towards evening Rev. Dr. Zubly arrived here, who commu- 
nicated to us in the evening his manuscript, latin dissertation 
pro gradu Doctoris, which will shortly be printed. We spent 
a pleasant evening with each other in this vale of tears. Oh 
how happy we shall be, when we shall have divested ourselves 
of the infirmities which beset us bere! 

Jan. 10th, Tuesday. Added a few lines to the six sheets, 
packed them and gave them to Mr. Rossberg to take to Savan- 
nah, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Frederick Ziegenhagen, to be 
sent whenever a vessel sails from Savannah to London. On 
the Sth of January I received a letter from my son Frederick, 
at New York, dated the evening of the third Sunday in Ad- 
vent, 1774, in which, among other things, he informs me that 
the Evangelical brethren of our confession intend, God will- 
ing, to hold for the first time a minister’s conference (eine pred- 
iger conferentz) in New York nextgApril. ‘Towards evening 
Rev. Dr. Zubly returned from Purisburg, where he had 
preached in English, and refreshed us during the evening with 
christian conversation. 

Jan. 11th, Wednesday. Pastor Rabenhorst feeling even 
more indisposed than myself, permitted me to ride to Zion’s 
church, and a. to catechise the school children, and afterwards 
6. to instruct catechetically, for edification, the old and young 
in the church, where about twenty children and a small num- 
ber of adults were present. In the afternoon I prepared an 
obligation for use to morrow, in order to ascertain whether Mr. 
J. C. Wertsch isas good a friend of our Rev. Fathers in Eu- 
rope as. he professes. It reads thus: “ Know all men by these 
presents, that I, John Caspar Wertsch, of Ebenezer, in his 
Majesty’s province of Georgia, merchant, am holden and firm- 
ly bound unto the Rev. Frederick Ziegenhagen, his Majesty’s 
chaplain in the German chapel at St. James’s, London, and 
the Rev. Augustus Urlsperger, president of the Rev. Protest- 
ant Ministry in Augsburg, both very worthy members of the 
venerable society in London for promoting christian knowledge, 
and pro tem. the surviving founders, trustees and directors of 
and for the protestant Lutheran congregation, professing and 
holding the Augustan Confession and Liturgy in and about 
Ebenezer, in Georgia, in the penal sum of six hundred pounds, 
sterling money, to be paid unto the said Rev. Messrs. Freder- 
ick Ziegenhagen and Augustus Urlsperger, or either of them, 
his or their certain attornies or assigns; for the true payment 
whereof, I do bind myself, my heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators, firmly by these presents, sealed with my seal, dated this 
twelfth day of January, in the fifteenth year of the reign of 
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our sovereign king George the third, A. D. one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five. 

The condition of this obligation is such, that if the above 
bounden gentleman, John Caspar Wertsch, his heirs, execu- 
tors or administrators (at any time or day ensuing, after warn- 
ing or due notice is given) shall well and truly pay or cause 
to be paid unto the said Rev. Messrs. Frederick Ziegenhagen 
and Augustus Urlsperger, trustees and directors of and for the 
above said protestant congregation, or either of them surviving, 
his or their certain attornies or assigns, the full and just sum of 
three hundred pounds sterling, good and lawful money of 
Great Britain, with lawful interest; then this obligation to be 
void and of none effect, or else to stand and remain in full 
force and virtue. 

Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 

[The above is English @ the original.—Translator. 

To-day, Jan. 11th, I gave Dr. Zubly the bond of pastor 
Rabenhorst, to have it recorded in the office at Savannah, if it 
should be accepted. : 

Jan. 12th, Thursday. This is the day appointed for the 
meeting of the vestry in the late dwelling of the deceased Rev. 
Boltzius. I feared it. Pastor Rabenhorst took me, and his 
wife took my wife with her. We, viz: Mr. Rabenhorst and 
1 went first to church and heard parson 'T'riebner, who preached 
his week day sermon and catechised from Matt. 2: “ of the 
wise men from the east. 

- The following were present at the vestry meeting, namely : 

a. The ministers, Christian Rabenhorst, Christopher Fred- 
erick T'riebner. 5. The trustees, John Flirl, John Michael, 
Joseph Schubtrein, David Steiner. ¢. The deacons (vorste- 
her) Esquire Treutlen, Esquire Waldhauer, Ulrich Neidlinger, 
Samuel Kraas and Christian Steiner. 

After much discussion the following resolutions were passed: 

1. Resolved, That the people in Bethany shall ordinarily, 
if possible, have public worship every fourth Sunday, to be 
conducted by the minister living nearest to them. ‘This reso- 
lution was signed asa law by the above mentioned members 
of the vestry, and regularly attested. 

2. Resolved, That the ten pounds sterling given by the 
venerable society in London, for the support of a schoolmaster, 
be paid into the treasury of the congregation, for their school- 
masters, and that the poor who cannot coniribute anything for 
the schooling of their children shall apply to the vestry. 

3. Resolved, That Ulrich Neidlinger shall be the teacher in 
the town. 
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4. Miihlenberg read the copy of the bond given by pastor 
Rabenhorst to the Rev. directors in Europe. 

5. It was agreed that next Sunday the members of the con- 
gregation be invited to meet on Monday morning at the Jeru- 
salem church, to hear the church discipline read. Those 
approving it will then subscribe it. There was a terrible storm 
of wind to-day, which shook the houges; fire also broke out 
in the forest near Ebenezer, which raged furiously on account 
of the resin in the pine, fir and cypress trees,and among the 
brushwood. Towards evening we returned home to pastor 
Rabenhorst’s. 

Jan. 13, Friday. To-day Mr. Rabenhorst drove to Savan- 
nah to hold confession or preparatory services to-morrow with 
our brethren of the faith in that place; and on next Sunday 
to administer the Lord’s Supper. My daughter accompanied 
him'to speak with Captain Bunner, who expects to sail for 
Philadelphia next February. In the afternoon I instructed 
for pastor Rabenhorst an adult young man, Benjamin William 
Burneman, who came with his now deceased parents into this 
country from Gottingen, and desires to be instructed and con- 
firmed in the Evangelical Lutheran doctrine. In the evening 
I meditated for next Sunday. 

Jan. 14th, Saturday. 1 had troublesome dreams last night; 
meditated; afternoon instructed Burneman. 

Jan. 15th,.Sunday. Drove early, accompanied by Mrs. 
Rabenhorst, to Ebenezer; stopped at Mr. John C. Wertsch’s. 
I preached in the morning in the Jerusalem church from the 
gospel John, 2, 1 seq: “of the first miracle of our Savior, and 
his glory manifested thereby.” In the afternoon parson 'Trieb- 
ner catechised very edifyingly from the epistle of the day. I 
published after the morning service, that all the male commu- 
ning members of the Ebenezer congregation, who belong to 
Jerusalem, Zion and Bethany churches, should meet here in 
the Jerusalem church to-morrow morning, to hear the church 
discipline read and to subscribe it. The contemplated con- 
gregational meeting was terrible to me, and made nie fearful 
and despondent. I cast myself in prayet on my all sufficient 
and all controling Savior, to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth. He also can deliver all who trust in him. Con- 
gregational meetings are terrible to me. 

Jan. 16th, Monday. Early in the morning I laid before 
Mr. John Caspar Wertsch the obligation forthe £300 sterling 
in his possession, due to our Rev. Fathers in London and 
Augsburg, that he might execute it, and he signed it before 
me and another wituess. Ii removed a stone fiom my heait. 
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At 10a. m., the meeting in Jerusalem church was opened. I 
commenced with a prayer, and afterwards read the church dis- 
cipline slowly and distinctly, which occupied an hour and a 
half. This having been effected, I stated that whosoever 
wished now to be a member of this Ebenezer congregation, 
according to ils constitution, and to partake of its benefits, 
should subscribe his name, as had been done already by both 
ministers, the trustees, deacons and some members. The 
Bethany people wanted to know first how this was to be un- 
derstood? That if they were served every fouth Sunday by 
the minister living in the village, the laborer was worthy of 
his food and hire! Parson Triebner answered: He would 
serve them gratis; but,as was reasonable, they must provide 
necessary food, &c., for him, and fodder for his horse, when- 
ever he preached for them. They promised to do so. They 
then commenced and subscribed their names successively, 
which also occupied about two hours. I was seated near at 
hand, on the damp floor, to be an eye-witness of each one’s 
signature. ‘The whole having been: finished, pastor ‘T'riebner 
concluded with prayer. At our departure the Bethany people 
again assailed me, and said they wanted to have as much pub- 
lic wotship as the members of Zion’s church, who had it every 
two weeks; moreover, if one minister was sick, then the other 
should not preach alternately in the two oldest churches, but 
exclusively in Jerusalem church, because this one stood in the 
centre. I replied that I could not alteranything in the church 
discipline, as it was now subscribed, and it prescribed that the 
services of the two ministers should be thus conducted until 
further directions from our Rev. directors in Europe. If they 
had any complaints they should lodge them with the vestry. 
It is sheer envy with which some one or other has infected the 
queer Bethanians; they desire the Jerusalem church to be the 
parent, and Zion only a child, like Bethany, and then they 
would be satisfied. But I find that from the beginning Zion 
had public worship every second Sunday, and that the most 
of the remaining Saltzburgers dwell in that neighborhood, 
&c. Towards evening I felt symptoms of an inflammatory 
fever, and therefore walked with parson T'riebner to the church- 
yard at Ebenezer, and visited the graves of the former beloved 
but now sleeping laborers, the late brethren Boltzius, Gronau 
and Lemke, searching whether there remained not a little 
space there also for my body. On my return to my lodgings 
at Mr. Wertsch’s, the ebullition in my massa fluida, the heat 
and weakness in all my limbs increased. - Mr. Wertsch gave 
me a dose of pulv. antispasm, which did good service, so that 
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I could write and copy till midnight concerning the intended 
legacy of Mr. Wertsch, which is yet in suspense; until things 
go according to his wishes. 

Jan. 17th, Tuesday. In the morning I went to the justice 
of the peace, Esquire Waldhauer, and had the obligation re- 
ceived from Mr. Wertsch acknowledged, so that I might have 
it recorded in Savannah, in case the original should be lost. 
Parson T'riebner conveyed me home in his chaise to Rev. 
Rabenhorst’s, where I learned that my poor wife had been 
quite sick during my absence. 

Pastor Rabenhorst held divine worship to-day in Goshen, 
and among his hearers were the two newly arrived, so called, 
Moravian missionaries, with whom he afterwards conversed. 
Towards evening we were visited by Esquire T'reutlen on his 
way to Savannah. 

The acknowledgement of the aforesaid obligation reads as 
follows : 


Georata, Partsa or St. Matraew: 

Before me, Jacob C. Waldhauer, one of his Majesty’s jus- 
tices assigned to keep the peace for said parish, appeared the 
Rev. Mr. Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, and made oath that he 
saw the within named John Jaspar Wertsch sign, seal and, as 


his act and deed, deliver the within instrument of writing for 
the use therein mentioned, and that he also saw Charles Mc- 
Cay, the other subscribing witness, sign his name. 


HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. 


Sworn this 17th day of January, 1775, before me, 
JACOB C. WALDHAUER. 


The present vestry of the Ebenezer congregation request 
me toappoint and hold another meeting of the vestry, and to 
urge the former vestry to deliver the protocol and all other mat- 
ters into their hands, as it is said that in three weeks a vessel 
will sail from Savannah to Philadelphia, and I intend to join 
it with my family, God willing. 1 feel again febrile symp- 
toms to-day, which may be caused by my sitting so long yes- 
terday in the damp church. 

From Jan. 19th till Saturday, Jan. 21st, I recorded seven 
sheets of the original of the church discipline introduced in 
Ebenezer, in a special book in which pastor Rabenhorst had 
already written three and a half sheets full. 

On Saturday I commenced writing to the Rev. directors, 
Ziegenhagen and senior Urlsperger, namely : four small sheets 
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full, in which is contained a copy of Mr. John J. Wertsch’s 
obligation to the Rev. Fathers, and dated the letter Jan. 21st. 

Jan. 22d, third Sunday past Epiphany. Pastor Rabenhorst 
and his wife drove early to the village of Ebenezer, where 
pastor T'riebner preached in the morning, and both ministers 
administered the Lord’s Supper to one hundred and thirty 
communicants, and pastor Rabenhorst catechised in the after- 
noon from the epistle-lesson. I remained at home with my 
sick wife; we had our devotions and confessional services, and 
received the Lord’s Supper together. ‘l'owards evening the 
father and mother of the family returned safely home through 
the cold rain. 

Jan. 23d, Monday. Received intelligence from Savannah 
that Captain Bunner intends sailing with his vessel for Phila- 
delphia, God willing, on the 10th of February. To-day I 
wrote twosmall sheets full to Rev. William Pasche, contain- 
ing some particulars of how matters went here, dated them 
to-day, Jan. 23d,and enclosed them separately in the four 
sheets to our venerable fathers. Atmy request, Rev. Triebner 
sent me the protocol containing the proceedings in the vestry 
meetings, as I wished to record in it the most necessary parts 
of the transactions of the congregational and vestry meetings 
during my sojourn here. 

Jan. 24th and 25th, Tuesday and Wednesday. I recorded 
in the protocol of the vestry the transactions of Nov. 22, and 
Dec. 28, 1774, also of Jan. 12 and 16, 1775. 

Jan. 26th, Thursday. Mary Margaret, from Zwei-Briick, 
in Kirckel, who is now the widow Leimberger, daughter of 
Hieronymus Staut, has a brother in Pennsylvania, John Peter 
Staut; the sister wishes to send a letter to him from this place; 
it is to be left at the tavern in Bethlehem. 

Jan. 27th and 28th, Friday and Saturday. I wrote, by way 
of trial, a declaration of trust, referring to an intended legacy 
of Mr. J. C. Wertsch, and sent it to-day, Jan. 28, to him and 
Mr. Triebner. It will probably not be acceptable to him, but 
I cannot view it in any otherlight. Was bled to-day again on 
account of oppression on the lungs and headache. Visit from 
Esquire Treutlen. 


[Note by Translator.—The declaration of trust alluded to was in reference 
to £500, Georgia currency, at eight per cent., which Mr. Wertsch intended 
to bequeath, or give during his lifetime ; whether it was done will probably 
appear in this journal orelsewhere. I will omit the long technicalities, and 
give only the ‘‘conditions,” by which it will appear that the Lutheran church 
did then, as it has, always, taken a deep interest in the cause of education, 
both male and female; a reproach to our days. ‘The original is English.]} 
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“ Now these presents witness that it is hereby declared and 
acknowledged by the said John Wertsch, John Flérl and 
Christopher Cremar, that the said bond or obligation and con- 
dition thereunder written, and the sum of money and the 
interest growing due thereon, was made payable to them, to- 
gether with him, the said John Wertsch, at the request of the 
said John Wertsch, the same being for a like sum of money, 
given, devised and bequeathed by the said generous donor, 
John Wertsch, for the uses and purposes following: Ist; that 
is to say in primis: The interest resulting from three hundred 
pounds of the said legacy shall be yearly paid unto one pro- 
testant Lutheran assistant minister, professing and holding the 
articles of the Augustan Confession and Liturgy, and subscri- 
bing the fundamental articles, constitution and rules of the 
congregation in and about Ebenezer, in Georgia, who is, or is 
to be sent, regularly examined and ordained by the Rev. Dr. 
Ziegenhagen, his Britanic Majesty’s chaplain, Rev. Dr. John 
Augustus Urlsperger and Rev. Dr. Anastasius Freylinghausen, 
directors of the said congregation, and their chosen successors, 
sent with the approbation of the venerable society in London 
for promoting christian knowledge, or their committee, upon 
condition, such an assistant minister be able and willing to in- 
struct our youth in the principles of our holy protestant reli- 
gion, to educate and prepare young people for liberal arts and 
traffick, in the town of Ebenezer, under the discreet inspection 
of the ordinary Rev. ministers of the said congregation, and 
to aid the said minister or ministers in their holy functions on 
Sundays and Feast days. Such an assistant minister as afore- 
said, shall receive the interest resulting from three hundred 
pounds of the said legacy every year, towards his support and 
maintenance during his good behaviour and life. Secondly: 
the interest arising from the remaining two hundred pounds of 
the said legacy, shall be yearly paid towards the support of a 
pious and virtuous school mistress of our persuasion, who is 
qualified to instruct and teach our young girls in spelling and 
reading, in needle work, knitting and other necessary branches 
and also to train them up in the fear and nurture of the Lord ; 
and the said institution for girls shall likewise be in the town of 
Ebenezer, under the inspection of the ordinary and assistant 
ministers and their successors, and the generous donor during 
his lifetime, &c., &c.” 

Jan. 29th, Sunday ; fourth past Epiphany. I went with 
pastor Rabenhorst to Zion, and preached in the morning from 
the pericope Matt. 8,23 seq: In the afternoon Rev. Rabenhorst 
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catechised very edifyingly from the epistle “on love, which is 
the fulfilment of the law.” 

Jan. 30th, Monday, was the day appointed in both churches 
for the meeting in pastor Boltzius’ late dwelling of the two 
ministers, trustees, old and new vestrymen, to arrange yet va- 
rious matters. Mr Rabenhorst took me with him to Ebenezer, 
and we alighted at parson Triebner’s. Mr. 'Triebner appeared 
very anxious, &c., especially because the deacons of two years 
ago were to deliver their archives to the now ruling vestry. 
He feared treachery, &c., and agitated anew with me and pas- 
tor Rabenhorst, the old difficulties, and declared that he had 
suffered much persecution, that he was innocent in all, and 
that I must answer it before the judgment seat of God, if I re- 
ported otherwise to the Reverend Fathers, &c. I answered, 
that I neither could nor would report anything but the facts on 
both sides. He objected again to the church discipline, not- 
withstanding he himself had subscribed it, and thought we 
must not convert it into an idol, and need not be bound so 
very closely to it, but had liberty to alter it; the deacons who 
supported his side were the lawful ones, and the others on Mr. 
Rabenhorst’s side should be removed, notwithstanding they 
were elected legally by a majority of the votes of the church 
members, and their time will expire at Easter; boasted that his 
opponents had been confounded, Nov. 23d, and more bitter 
and disgusting nonsense of the same kind. 

Pastor Rabenhorst was made sad, and became depressed 
thereby, and I almost lost my spirits too, and thought that all 
my exertions to sustain Mr. Triebner honorably, to unite both 
parties were in vain. Itis lamentable when a preacher is to 
instruct others, and to be an example to the congregation, and 
has not even sense enough to govern and conduct himself pro- 
perly. At lla. m. the meeting was opened in pastor Bolitzi- 
us’s former dwelling. After prayer, 1) I requested Mr. Trieb- 
ner to read to the meeting the first copy of the original of the 
church discipline, made by Mr. Rabenhorst and me, and I 
compared it with the original, signed by the congregation, to 
see whether it was correct. Mr. 'Triebner paused repeatedly 
and made observations. A deacon enquired whether Mr. 
Triebner was in the meeting to alter the church discipline or 
to form a new one? Whether he had not been requested by 
me to read the copy to the meeting, that it might be known 
whether it agreed perfectly with the original ? To avoid recrim- 
ination, I answered that remarks would not be injurious, and 
we must have patience. The deacons declared that not a let- 
ter, much less a word, could or should be added to or subtract- 
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* 
ed from the church discipline—it having been adopted, ap- 
proved and subscribed by the whole congregation. The 
reading and comparing being ended, it was resolved that each 
minister should have a certified copy of the church discipline, 
and one should be prepared also, to be sent by me to the Rev. 
directors. 

2. I read to the meeting the transactions and resolutions of 
Nov. 22 and Dec. 28, 1774, as also of Jan. 12 and 16, 1775, 
recorded by me in the protocol of the vestry, and enquired 
whether there was anything to say about it? Answer: no. 
3. It was resolved unanimously, that if one of the ministers 
was sick, and only one could attend to the duties of the office, 
in that case he might hold the public worship on Sunday, in 
the village of Ebenezer, it being situated in the centre, and 
therefore more convenient for all the members. 

4. Resolved unanimously and recorded, that henceforth no 
resolution shall be passed against the adopted discipline, ex- 
cept what might be necessary to explain it. 5. According to 
the church discipline, an election was held for deputy trustees, 
overseers and managers of the mill establishment, and the fol- 
lowing were elected by a majority of votes: 1. John Caspar 
Wertsch, as treasuref ; 2. John F'lérl, Joseph Schubdrein and 
David Steiner as overseers. 6. The important question came 
up for decision, what was to be done in future with the grist 
and saw mills; whether they should be rented, as was the 
case during the superintendence of pastor Rabenhorst, or 
whether they should be conducted by the congregation itself? 
Mr. Triebner and his advisers, having in former times sought 
to throw suspicion upon Mr. Rabenhorst, as though he had 
arbitrarily obtained the management of the mills, and by rent- 
ing the mills had injured the congregation, and also contend- 
ing it would be more profitable for the congregation, if the trus- 
tees were to conduct the mills for and in the name of the con- 
gregation ; therefore, it was necessary to decide the question. 
Mr. Triebner then advised that they should be conducted 
directly by the congregation. It was maturely considered, 1) 
that the congregation would have to hire a miller, who must 
be paid about £30 sterling wages, and be found his boarding ; 
2) an overseer or manager would be required, who would 
probably need, likewise, about £30 or £40 sterling salary ; 
3) the miller would also require a servant or help; 4) wagons 
and horses, and likewise strong laborers or else dear slaves 
would be wanted at the saw mills, who would not be able to 
feed on the wind; 5) the mills would need repairing and pre- 
servation. ‘I'he saw mill often stood idle for months and days 
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in the year, for want of water, and the slaves and horses would 
have to be supported, whether they earned anything or not. 
If, therefore, the congregation must bear the expenses, with 
much care and labor, most probably the pound would he con- 
verted into a shilling, and the shilling into a penny. The whole 
meeting, therefore, saw that pastor Rabenhorst had acted wise- 
ly and prudently as chief overseer, in renting the mills to a 
worthy member of the congregation for £37 sterling, until 
Mr. ‘Triebner asserted his authority as trustee, and denounced 
Mr. Rahenhorst as a usurper and unjust steward, and induced 
him to resign. All the members, even Mr. T'riebner’s adhe- 
rents, now voted unanimously that they should be rented 
again, if they were to benefit and not injure the congregation. 
Mr. 'Triebner alone could or would not anderstand it, perhaps 
because he remembered the unreasonable and sinful accusa- 
tions with which he wronged Mr. Rabenhorst,as though he 
had defrauded the congregation, inasmuch as he rented the 
mills while superintendent, and benefited the congregation 
£37 sterling annually. I reminded Mr. Triebner that in such 
things, pertaining to economy, he had better let the fathers 
judge, who were best acquainted with them, and in preference 
attend to the duties of that office to which he was called. 

The members voted unanimously to rent them again, all 
except Mr. Triebner; neither does it seem consistent, after 
having said that Mr. Rabenhorst had defrauded the congrega- 
tion, because he advised that the mills should be rented, then 
to vote that it would be best to rent them. If a theologian 
once asserts that original sin is the substance or essence of man, 
then he must adhere to it, though it cost body and life, prop- 
erty, honor, child and wife, it might otherwise injure the dig- 
nity of our holy office. 

The man who had rented the mills was asked whether he 
would rent them again? But he complained that the saw 
mill had been standing idle for some time for want of water; 
that the timber for boards had to be brought much further than 
formerly, that nearer at hand having been used in past years, 
and that now it was said that the lumber business would be 
broken, upon account of the disputes between England and 
the American colonies. After some conversation, he agreed 
to rent the grist mills again, for five years from Jan. Ist, 1775, 
but that he would pay no rent for the saw mill if he could not 
use it. This was recorded so, and all the resolutions passed 
to-day were signed by the members of the vestry. Finally, 
the vestry of Mr. Triebner, who had served two years ago, 
gave to the present vestry the chest in which were contained 
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the accounts of the collections contributed by the congregation, 
together with receipts and expenditures, as also Mr. Werisch’s 
account of the building of Jerusalem church. I placed in the 
sane chest a. the original church and congregational constita- 
tion, written with my own hand, and signed by the congrega- 
tion ; 5. the protocol, or book of vestry transactions, &c.; ¢. 
the copy of pastor Rabenhorst’s obligation to the Rev. direc- 
tors; @. also the obligation of Mr. Wertsch to the same, and 
I gave one key of it to pastor Rabenhorst, as president of the 
vestry, for the time being, and thé other key, together with a 
list of contents, to Esquire Waldhauer. 

The old deacons complained again, and desired that they 
should also have weekly, a sermon on the catechistn in Betha- 
ny. Pastor Triebner said that he would continue as hitherto 
to do so, as much as possible. It was entered upon the proto- 
col. Butthey were not yet satisfied therewith, for one of the 
former deacons of pastor T'riebner’s party, remarked that they 
would write to our Rev Fathers, and request that the Bethany 
people might in all things be held equal, i. e., to speak more 
plainly, that the people around Zion should not have more 
public worship than those around Bethany. 

The worthy English Jerusaleimn’s church in the village must 
be the parent, and Bethany and Zion the children! and if in 
future Mr. ‘T'riebner is to be instructed or permitted to meddle 
with the external government, beyond the sphere of his office, 
then it may be said, oleum et operam perdidi; for he does not 
understand it, and cannot even govern himself. It appears to 
me like a certain case that occurred hereabouts. The carpen- 
ters had a dispute about a building, atid both parties appealed 
to the court and requested a decision. As is customary here, 
the court appointed two arbitrators or umpires, to investigate 
and decide the matter. One arbitrator was a respectable, dis- 
tinguished tailor, the othera baker. Eminent as they may 
have been in their respective metiers or trades, yet they were 
unable to determine the suit; forthe carpenters laughed at and 
derided the needle, and would not let themselves be kneaded 
in the dough trough, still less be shoved into the oven. I no- 
tified the congregation that, God willing, next Sunday [I would 
make a few farewell remarks in the Jerusalem church, and 
next Monday would depart with my family to Savannah, as it 
was reported that a ship would sail for Philadelphia on the LOth 
of February. Pastor Rabenhorst conveyed me home to his 
house in the evening, through the cold air, in consequence of 
which I felt renewed oppression on my breast. 
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Jan. 31st, Tuesday. At the request of an affianced and pro- 
claimed couple in the congregation, and with consent of both 
the ministers, I drove to Zion’s church and performed the matr- 
riage ceremony, and there I found Mr. Treutlen, who, in the 
name of the vestry, compelled me to take £15 sterling, as a 
part of my traveling expenses, necessity having compelled me 
to journey there in company. It was indeed necessary for me, 
but hard to accept it. It is difficult for me to discern the will 
of God in my contemplated journey. On the one hand, my 
sick wife is anxious to be at home; in Spring the flames of 
war will probably burst forth, for the rod has been laying for 
some time already in Massachusetts bay, upon the neighbor- 
hood, and is being laid on still thicker; or the axe is already 
laid at the root of the tree, and therefore a person might be 
most necessary to his own family. Qn the other hand, the sea 
voyage in winter is wearisome and dangerous, accompanied 
with storms, &c., so that one may be easily wrecked and perish. 
I am old and infirm ; can no longer endure hard knocks ; have 
a sick and feeble wife with me, and a poor child who has ac- 
companied and attended upon her parents with filial obedience 
and simplicity; to remain in Ebenezer yet awhile might be 
beneficial, as the wound, though stitched and bound up, is not 
yet healed, and requires further attention ; and the vestry in 
Charleston have urged me much to remain a month with them 
and compose a necessary church discipline ; and from Charles- 
ton I could reach Philadelphia in better weather, and with a 
more suitable opportunity. As human beings and christians, 
we are bound to act according to reason and revelation; to 
have reasons why so or otherwise; to commit prayerfully and 
humbly, the case to the all-disposing Lord; to consider the 
circumstances through which our kind Father reveals his will. 
A little puff of wind can easily destroy my tabernacle, be it 
on land or on water. He is the Lord, let him do as it pleaseth 
him. Whosoever asketh of him a fish, will not receive a ser- 
pent. Faithful is the Lord, and there is no deceit in him; 
he is gracious, merciful, long suffering and of great goodness. 
“« Commit thy ways to God and trust in him, &c.” 

Moreover, I think it might not be as agreeable to our Rev. 
Fathers in Europe, to my children and friends in America, as 
to my enemies, if I were to endanger myself without urgent 
necessity and good reasons, and should perish, especially as I 
myself regard it yet as a serious matter to appear suddenly be- 
fore the Lord, seeing that for many years past I have lived in 
diversion of mind, through continual strifes in congregation, 
and like an axletree, have had to digest various heterogeneous 
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substances, and could not collect my thoughts sufficiently, and 
prepare myself properly for the important change from time to 
eternity. 

To-day pastor Rabenhorst rode to Goshen to hold public 
worship. ‘The Moravian emissary held his first meeting on 
the plantation last Sunday, and preached in bioken English. 
He exerted himself also very much to build up his interests in 
the Lutheran church there, or else to erect a church for him- 
self near to it. A person acquainted with the state of things, 
told him that the Ebenezer congregation and its associates had 
hitherto been served by regularly called Evangelical Lutheran 
ministers and pastors, and as he had been called to instruct the 
negro slaves, we wished him God speed and success to it, and 
if they had any superfluous time and strength, there were yet 
enough other inhabitants and Indians in Georgia who were sit- 
ting in darkness and in the shadow of death, and needed much 
help for instruction and conversion. What will be the further 
consequences time will show. 

Feb. Ist, Wednesday. This morning pastor Rabenhorst, 
accompanied by his wife, went to Zion to hold public worship. 
In the afternoon I took a walk with Mr. Rabenhorst to see the 
arrangement of his plantation and his negro slaves: parturiunt 
montes, Sc. It would be desirable that all the negro slaves in 
America were provided for as well as the few on this place.— 
The All-wise and Almighty Creator has made all things in beau- 
tiful and graduated order in the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdom, from the greatest to the least, from the highest to the 
lowest degree ; thus too, I find the same variety in the politi- 
cal body of the human race, from the crown of the head to 
the soles of the feet, the posteriora or vie excrementitie not 
excepted, which, as B. Lutherus remarks, belong to the body 
also, &c., &c. 

Feb. 2d, Thursday. Recommenced writing to our Rever- 
end Fathers from where I left off, namely : from Jan. 24th to 
Jan. 31st. Extracts from this journal. That which occurred 
Jan. 3lst with the Moravian emessaries in Goshen, I omitted. 
In the afternoon we were visited by the Honorable Clement 
Martin, a member of the council in Savannah, and proprietary 
of Abercorn; he was accompanied by his wife and daughter. 
He spoke much about the present contest between England 
and North America, that is, according to his own way of 
thinking. 

Feb. 3d, Friday. Finished writing to our Rev. Fathers, 
dated three and a half small sheets Feb. 3d, addressed to court 
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chaplain Ziegenhagen. Visited by Mr. West and wife, of 
Goshen. Received a letter from Esquire Miller, of Savannah. 
In the evening had edifying conversation with pastor Raben- 
horst. 

Feb. 4th, Saturday. I copied to-day what is written in the 
fourth part of this journal concerning the grant to the Jerusa- 
lem church, and added to it the following, to lay before the 
Governor if possible. [ Zrans/.—English in the original. } 

May it please his Majesty’s excellent and honorable 
Representatives graciously to consider : 

1. The inestimable constitution of the British Empire has 
established one church, and allows in his Majesty’s dominions 
liberty of conscience and free exercise of the protestant religion. 
And the church of England is catbolic, spirited and indulgent, 
and has never yet forced or pressed any protestant denomina- 
tion into her jurisdiction. 2. This indulging toleration ani- 
mated many thousand frugal and industrious Germans to leave 
their native country, to settle and improve the North and South 
American provinces. 3. In the year of our Lord 1732-33, a 
number of Saltzburghers rnd German protestants were invited 
by the honorable trustees of Georgia for moving to Georgia, 
and received assurance by hand and seal to enjoy liberty of 
conscience, and the free exercise of their protestant Lutheran 
religion, according to the articles of the Augustan Confession, 
use, rites and ceremonies. 

4. The honorable society in London for promoting christian 
knowledge, was pleased to call and send two German minis- 
ters of the aforesaid Augustan Confession and Liturgy along 
with the said colony, and stipulated or covenanted to grant a 
yearly support for maintaining the said Lutheran ministers 
and their successors, which the said venerable society has faith- 
fully performed to this very day. 

5. After the said congregation had cleared some land with 
unspeakable labors and hardships, they began to build asmall 
town, called Ebenezer, and were supplied with collections of 
charitable gifts, large and small, from Germany and London, 
amounting to several large sums of money and goods, and en- 
joyed the free exercise of their protestant religion uninterrupted. 
6. In the years of our Lord 1767-1768, the congregation built 
a house of worship for divine service, according to their Au- 
gustan Confession, rites and ceremonies, in Ebenezer town, 
by their own contributions, but falling short, they made appli- 
cation to their former benefactors in Germany and London, and 
received about £300 sterling towards the said building. 7. 
When all was done, an elder of our congregation, Mr. John 
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Wertsch, did humbly petition his Majesty’s excellent repre- 
sentative fora grant. And tothe astonishment and grief of 
the congregation, we find a mistake in the said grant, because 
our house of worship and lots in Ebenezer town are granted 
to the jurisdiction of the church of England, for her rites, cer- 
emonies, use and benefit, &c., which created disharmony and 
unhappy disputes in our congregation, and may terrify thou- 
sands of our fellow German protestants, his Majesty’s North 
American loyal subjects indeed, who are of the same profession, 
if they should hear of it. 8. Moreover, it may perhaps hurt 
the interests of his Majesty’s American provinces, which are 
to be peopled and cultivated yet, if a report should spread that 
a free exercise of protestant religion was abridged. 9. At least 
it may break our congregation, in case the error could not be 
rectified. For the salary of the two ministers ariseth from a 
legacy or fund lodged into the hands of the venerable society 
in London for promoting christian knowledge, and the yearly 
interest thereof is strictly devised for two Lutheran ministers 
officiating in the congregation in and about Ebenezer, accord- 
ing tothe Augustan Confession and Liturgy, and to no other 
intent and purpose whatsoever; the members of the Ebenezer 
congregation would require their contributions, given towards 
the building, back, and the founders and benefactors in Lon- 
don, &c., have it in their power to recover their sums of mo- 
ney they have laid out for the rise and progress of the Luth- 
eran congregation in and about Ebenezer, in Georgia, by 
obligations lodged in their hands. Your excellency’s most 
humble and most obedient servant is an admirer and friend of 
the established church, and acquainted with the illustrious and 
venerable societies in London for propagating the gospel in 
foreign parts, and for promoting christian knowledge, and is of 
most humble opinion that both societies aforesaid, yea his Ma- 
jesty himself, may in condescension wish to see this little spark 
quenched, and the matter redressed, for many good reasons, by 
your excellency’s innate wisdom and rectitude, which adoreth 
and imploreth. 
HENRY MUHLENBERG. 

By appointment and order of the representatives of the Ger- 
man protestant Lutheran congregation in and about Ebenezer, 
your most humble petitioner. 

Esenezer, Jan. 31, 1775. 

Memorandum.—The lots and buildings in Ebenezer were 
intended and improved for the only use, benefit and behoof of 
the protestant Lutheran congregation in and about Ebenezer, 
according to the Augustan confession, the fundamental articles, 
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constitution and rules of the said congregation. To the trus- 
tees and their successors to be chosen by the representatives of 
the said congregation. 

Feb. 5th, Sunday, fifth past Epiphany. In the morning 
pastor Rabenhorst conveyed me to Mr. 'Triebner’s. 1 preached 
in Jerusalem church, asa farewell, from John 20, 19: “Peace 
be with you.” Pastor Rabenhorst blessed a woman who was 
churched, and parson Triebner baptized a child. I bade fare- 
well also to Mr. Wertsch, John Michel. Widow Buntzin en- 
quires after her brother, Jacob Mohr; he is said to have been 
at Adam Erben’s. In the afternoon pastor Rabenhorst cate- 
chised from the epistle of the day, in an exceedingly animated, 
profound and edifying manner. In the evening we returned 
home; Mr. Treutlen accompanied us, and we spent the eve- 
ning in singing and in prayer. 

Feb. 6th, Monday. We took an affectionate and affecting 
leave of Mrs. Rabenhorst, our foster mother. “The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within.” Like a precious gem is so 
humblea soul! Pastor Rabenhorst took me in his chaise, and 
had also provided one for my wife and daughter. I wasalmost 
ashamed that so many kind hearted men, &c., acccompanied 
us twenty miles, out of love, even to Savannah; namely: 
1, Joseph Schubdrein; 2, Ulrich Neidlinger; 3, Krauss; 4, 
David Steiner; 5, Christian Steiner; 6, Remshard ; 7, Gugel; 
8, Dr. Davies, till to Goshen ; 9, the wife of Christian Steiner; 
10, Mrs. Waldhauer, &c. 

In Goshen we visited the honorable Clement Martin, mem- 
ber of the council, with whom we conferred concerning the 
grant to the Jerusalem church. He advised us that we should 
speak to the Governor to-day yet, and pastor Rabenhorst should 
introduce me, because he was esteemed and respected. 

To-day it was already as warm asin Pennsylvania during 
the summer. At 3 p. m., with God’s blessing, we arrived safely, 
though somewhat fatigued, in Savannah. We changed our 
clothes, and at 4 p. m. we went to the Governor’s house, but 
he had rode out. At 5 o’clock the servant called us to the 
Governor. He welcomed us in a friendly manner, read my 
credentials, and said he was ready and willing to serve us in 
any manner. I took him at his word, and told him that we 
had a special request and concern, in regard to the Jerusalem’s 
church in Ebenezer, and if that matter could be rectified, we 
and the congregation would be exceedingly gratified. He re- 
plied that he knew of the subject, and had requested the king’s 
attorney to give his opinion upon it. ‘To-morrow the council 
would convene, and if the king’s attorney had examined and 
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finished the case, it would doubtless be brought before council 
for action. I enquired whether we must prepare a petition 
concerning it, and hand it in to-morrow? He answeied, it 
was unnecessary, having been committed to the king’s attor- 
ney. lasked whether his Excellency thought it would be 
proper for us to speak to the king’s attorney about it this eve- 
ning yet, as I was afraid he might not have the whole, matter 
in its regular connection, and I had therefore prepared some 
minutes regarding it. He said it would be well to do so. The 
Governor appeared almost to wonder that I had been here 
already three months, and had _ not visited him, and intended 
to leave already. I answered that I had spent the time in the 
country at Ebenezer. He invited us todine with him the day 
after to-morrow. Pastor Rabenhorst excused himself on ac- 
count of returning home soon, &c. In the evening I went to 
the king’s attorney, but did not find him at home, but his as- 
sistant or partner, Esquire Robinson, was at hand, who read 
my credentials and examined my written minutes and prom- 
ised to deliver them to the king’s attorney. I offered him a fee, 
but he refused it, and told me I would find the king’s attorney 
at home to-morrow at LO, a. m. 

Feb. 7th, Tuesday. Atten a. m. went again tothe attor- 
ney’s dwelling. His partner, Esquire Robinson, said that he 
had already gone to the council, and taken my minutes with 
him. Parson Rabenhorst, my wife and I dined at Dr. Zubly’s, 
who showed us the third part of Dr. Walch’s church history, 
which he had borrowed from Mr. Miller, the Zinzendorf emis- 
sary. In the evening a visit from the step-mother of Mr. 
Matthew Meyer’s wife, who brought a letter to be given to Mr. 
Matthew Meyer. ‘The wife of Herman Herson, (the sister of 
the late Melchior Lange) living at this place, also brought a 
letter for Mr. Henry Nagle, of Philadelphia, viz: that Mr. 
Henry Nagle should have the account attested before a justice 
in Philadelphia, and send it to Mr. Herman Herson, when it 
would be paid. Mrs. Miller entrusted to my wife a. five dol- 
lars; 6. Mrs. Ounselt one-half dollar; c. Mrs. Dieter one-half 
dollar; and the six dollars are to be given to young Gottlieb 
Millen, in Philadelphia. Hannah Ounselt is his god-mother. 

T copied the minutes concerning the Jerusalem’s church, 
which I gave to the king’s attorney, and gave the copy to pas- 
tor Rabenhorst, and also wrote a few lines to Mrs. Rabenhorst, 
as Mr. Rabenhorst intends returning home early in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Rabenhorst ended the evening with fervent, believ- 
ing prayer, in whose special petition he supplicated blessings 
upon me, ny wife, and my daughter. 
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Feb. Sth, Wednesday. Pastor Rabenhorst took an affecting 
leave of us, and departed home. In the afternoon at 2 0’clock 
ft went to Governor James Wright’s and dined with him. He 
was just engaged in a conference with a mechanic lately arriv- 
ed from London, who is acquainted with making improve- 
ments in mills and machines on rice plantations; an old 
quakernamed Maddock was also with him, who had planted 
a colony of quakers in Augusta county. The Governor was 
very sociable and friendly, and gave me his word of honor that 
the matter of the Jerusalem’s church in Ebenezer should be 
corrected and amended. ‘To-day I wrote a letter to Messrs. 
Kemmel, Kalteisen and other friends in Charleston, informed 
them that 1 would commence my homeward journey from this 
place, and bade them adieu. In the evening I packed the 
two packets for our Rev. Fathers together, enclosed in it the 
letter for Charleston, and sent the whole to Rev. Dr. Zubly, 
who will add it to his bundle, and send it, as opportunity oc- 
curs, to Charleston. 

Feb. 9th, Thursday. A visit from Capt. Bunner, who in- 
timated that he would not sail before next Monday or Tuesday 
I wrote a letter to the honorable Clement Martin, and informed 
him of the result of my visit to the Governor, undertaken by 
his advice, and bade him farewell. Dined at Dr. Zubly’s, 
and spent the afternoon at his house in reading the third part 
of Dr. Walch’s new history of religion. I received from par- 
son T'riebner the copy of the church discipline and a letter, 

er express from Ebenezer. 

Feb. 10th, Friday. Inthe morning Dr. Zubly took and 
introduced me to the chief judge, Esquire Stock, who gave me 
a very friendly reception, read my recommendation from the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and also the speciem facti concern- 
ing the Jerusalem’s church in Ebenezer, and said it was a se- 
rious mistake about the grant to the jurisdiction of the estab- 
lished church. Dr. Zubly introduced me also tothe president 
of the king’s council, Mr. Habersham, who is sorely afflicted 
with the gout. I had seen this gentleman here thirty-two 
years ago, when he had the superintendence of Mr. White- 
field’s orphan house, and had no gout. He read my passport 
and spoke a few words (as much as he could for pain and 
trembling) about the grant to the Jerusalem’s church, and inti- 
mated that the petition of Mr. Wertsch for the grant to the 
high church might have been designedly preferred. Thence 
Dr. Zubly brought me to the Chancery office, where I wished 
to have the two obligations from pastor Rabenhorst and John 
Jasper Wertsch recorded. ‘T'he secretary seemed to have a 
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dose of spiritus confusionis, but promised to have it all arrang- 
ed till next Monday, after I had given him a fee or present. 
The Provincial Assembly being in session, Dr. Zubly went 
with me also there, to witness their proceedings. Thence we 
visited a sick woman, Mrs. Keller, who has been confined these 
ten months with a wasting and painful disease. She declared 
herself to be penitent and hungering and thirsting after Jesus 
Christ and his righteousness. She was converted under the 
ministry of pastor Rabenhorst, has a Reformed husband and 
two children (a son and a daughter) living. Her mother isan 
old widow near Philadelphia ; her sister is married to Andrew 
Tag, in Kensington. She desired me to inform her mother of 
her situation, if I arrived safe at home. 'Thence I returned to 
my lodgings at Esquire Millen’s. The schoolmaster at Zion 
in Ebenezer gave us farewell and journied home. I dined 
with my wife and daughter at Dr. Zubly’s. In the afternoon 
and evening I read in Dr. Walch’s new history of religion, 
third part. 

Feb. Lith, Saturday. In the morning we were visited by 
Esquire Treutlen and his daughter. He wanted to attend the 
Assembly, but it was adjourned yesterday by the Governor till 
the month of May. A visit from Mrs. Herson, the wife of 
Herman Herson, who wished me to send her from Pennsylva- 
nia “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” and gave me two dollars 
for that purpose. I saw a useful book for youth, called “ The 
Holy Bible, both Old and New Testament, digested, illustrated 
and explained by way of question and answer. Designed for 
promoting christian knowledge. London, printed for J. Hinton 
in Newgate street ; price six shillings.” ‘T’o-day we have vio- 
lent rain and cold wind. 

Feb. 12th, Sunday. In the morning, it being cold and 
windy, Dr. Zubly took me with him to his independent church, 
where German Reformed and Lutherans were gathered, to 
whom I preached from Isa. 1. 10,11. Dined at Mr. Gebel’s, 
a married couple, whom Rev. Rabenhorst instructed and con- 
firmed a few years since, and who strive to live worthy of their 
vocation. It is joyful to find such jewels in the sand here.— 
When Mr. Rabenhorst preaches in Savannah, he lodges with 
this family, like the two persons at Shunem, 2 Kings, 4,9, 10. 
Iu the afternoon I preached in our Lutheran church from John 
10, 12: “ Christ the good shepherd,” and afterwards catechis- 
ed the youth. I was summoned to come immediately from 
the church to the president of the Royal council, namely, to 
Mr. Ebersham. He lay upon his couch afflicted with the 
gout. He said he could not immediately remind himself of 
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me, when I visited him last Friday, but he remembered after- 
wards seeing me here over thirty years ago, and also how inti- 
mate he had been with the late ministers, Boltzius, Gronau and 
Lemke, and had shown them kindness, &c. [ stated that 
such had been the fact, as I had learned from the Ebenezer 
narratives, and thanked him for it. He sent for Rev. Piercy, 
who lodged with him, and who had been appointed by the 
Countess of Huntington to succeed Rev. Whitefield as presi- 
dent of the burnt orphan house, and had visited me last sum- 
mer in Philadelphia. He (Ebersham) expressed many passing 
declarations of feeling the Savior in his senses, and admonished 
Mr. Piercy and me not to pause at party names in religion, 
but to lead men to Christ and him crucified: formerly he had 
hated the Moravians on account of offensive expressions in 
their hymns, &c., but since he had become acquainted with 
the newly arrived missionary, Mr. Miller, and had read Dr. 
Crantz’s history, and found that among others, they had brought 
so many thousand negros to Christ, who thereby had become 
exceedingly useful slaves for their masters; he would there- 
fore now also send for a Moravian missionary for his slaves, 
who should make their hearts acquainted with the Savior, and 
convert them unto Christ. 

Mr. Piercy answered, that the Savior could not be brought 
to the heart except through the understanding convinced, &c. 
Argument, however, is not of much avail with an honorable 
councilman, who is afflicted with the gout. He reverted to the 
perverted grant of the Jerusalem’s church in Ebenezer, and 
said that it must by no means remain under the jurisdiction of 
the established church, but be led into its proper channel. 
But I cannot promise myself much from his good will, for it 
seems like a miniature of the great Pitt. The Americans al- 
ways thought if this hero stood forth as their champion, all 
would be wel!; meanwhile, when the day of necessity comes, 
then it is said, he has the Podagra or Chiragra. Princes are men 
born of a woman, and return to their dust, &c. In the evening 
I had to go to our Lutheran church, as the successor of Mr. 
Whitefield, namely Mr. Piercy, intended to preach there in 
English, as he has done hitherto with permission of the vestry. 
A large assemblage was collected, too large forthe church. He 
delivered a very animated and impressive discoyrse from Luke 
6, 46: “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things I 
say ?”’ He showed very conclusively “that justification and 
sanctification are inseparably connected in the divine council 
for our salvation ; and what God had joined together no man 
dare put asunder; and insisted most earnestly upon a genuine 
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christian life according to the original of Jesus, who has given 
us an example, and has acquired for us sufficient powers and 
means? ‘The clerk was a very pleasant precentor, and Dr. 
Waitts’s hymns and melodies made the singing delightful and 
impressive. The blessed Bernhard and Richter also have 
something of this exalted meekness from the condescending, 
intimate and exciting benevolence and graciousness of our 
Mediator the God-man, a small copy of which we find in Jo- 
seph: Gen. 50: 17, 21, and likewise in the apostles John and 
Paul, &c. 

Feb. 13th, Monday. Headache and febrile symptoms from 
the cold wind and night air of yesterday. Esquire Treutlen 
took leave of us to-day, and journeyed home with his daugh- 
ter, ten miles beyond Ebenezer. I wrote a few lines to the 
Secretary, and sent a friend with it to the Chancery office, in 
order to obtain again the recorded obligations, which he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, viz: 1. The obligation of pastor Raben- 
horst and his estimable wife, Anna Barbara, to their reverences 
Ziegenhagen, Augustus Urlsperger and Anastasius Freyling- 
hausen, for £649, 16sh, 5d, sterling, dated Jan. 2d, 1775, and 
is thus recorded here in Savannah in the office : 

Georat, Secretary’s Orrice, 


Recorded in book Y., folio 350 and 352, the 14th day of 


Januaty, 1775. 
THOMAS MOODIR, Sec’y. 
2. Obligation of Mr. John Jasper Wertsch, to their rever- 
ences Frederick Ziegenhagen and Augustus Urlsperger, for 
£300 sterling, is dated Jan. 12, 1775, and is recorded as fol- 
lows: 
Georeia, SecretTary’s OrFice, 
Recorded in book Y., folio 356 and 357, the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775, &c. 
THOMAS MOODIR, Sec’y. 


Should hereafter the originals of these obligations be lost, 
the Rev. directors and their successors will always be able to 
obtain, by authority, originals from this office, for a few shil- 
lings, through some friend in Savannah, the Rev. Dr. Joachim 
Zubly, Stephen Millen, Esq., Mr. Eyrich, deacon of the Lu- 
theran church in Savannah, or some one else. 

Feb. 14th, Tuesday. ‘To-day my wife, daughter and my- 
self, dined at Rev. Dr. Zubly’s. ‘Towards evening the honor- 
able chief Judge returned my visit. He spoke of learned 
matters formerly contested by Leibnitz and Clark—of Aristotle 
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and Wolf’s philosophy—of the thirty-nine articles of the es- 
tablished church, &c.; he praised our Lutheran constitution, 
wished that more Germans might come and settle here; lauded 
the German industry and economy, and kindly offered if I 
had anything to be done here,and would write to him, he 
would attend to it. “He was born in Wales, drinks only cold 
water, speaks cautiously and prudently. His address is, * To 
the honorable Anthony Stokes, Esq., Chief Judge in the pro- 
vince of Georgia, Savannah.” 

Feb. 15th, Wednesday. To-day I was attacked with vio- 
lent vomiting, for which I could not assign any cause. I was 
compelled to go to bed. Towards evening I wrote to Mr. 
John Casper Wertsch, and enclosed the copy of the minutes 
which I gave Feb. 16th to the king’s attorney, concerning Je- 
rusalem church. Also wrote to parson Triebner. In the eve- 
ning a visit and edifying conversation from Dr. Zubly. He 
gave me something to take along for Mr. Sauer, &c., in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Feb. 16th, Thursday. Wrote another farewell to parson 
Rabenhorst. I was visited by the Lutheran deacons of this 
place, who offered me a present, but I would not receive it. 

At noon our traveling baggage was conveyed to the ship, it 
being reported that to-morrow, God willing, we would sail. In 
the afternoon I visited Mr. Eurich, a deacon of our Savannah 
congregation, who has friends in Philadelphia. I received an 
English letter from a good friend, in which he states that he 
had spoken to the first gentlemen in Savannah on my account, 
and that all of them well meaningly advised that I should not 
commence my homeward journey, but wait until in the month 
of May, and meanwhile remain in Savannah or Ebenezer, 
&c., as sea voyages in winter were especially fatiguing and 
dangerous for infirm and aged persons, and we should not put 
ourselves in danger without a call or necessity, &c. But it was 
too late, our baggage having been conveyed already to the ves- 
sel, and my wife could not be persuaded. Meanwhile it per- 
plexed me and drove me to humble prayer, as one cannot tell 
beforehand what may really be the gracious will of God, and 
I prefer using ordinary instead of extraordinary ways and 
means. 

Feb. 17th, Friday. I took an affecting leave of my dear 
host, Esquire Millen, and other christian, male and female 
friends, some of them from Ebenezer, and some from Savan- 
nah, who accompanied us with kind wishes to the ship. The 
captain having some more busitiess to transact, the ship remain- 
ed at anchor till towards evening, so that we could somewhat 
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arrange our state prison. In the evening we sailed a few miles 
with the current,on the Savannah river. 

Feb. 18th, Saturday. We were becalmed the greater part 
of the time, and progressed only a few miles. 

Feb. 19th, Sunday. We had time to collect our minds and 
to edify ourselves with the word of God and with prayer; we 
came into the neighborhood of 'T'ybee, where on the one hand 
are oyster banks, and on the other the light-house is visible. 

Feb. 20th, Monday. We obtained the first serviceable wind, 
which brought us on the sea, and then violent sea sickness be- 
gan, so that I had to goto bed, which was the more grievous 
as the vessel was only small, and knocked me violently. With- 
in three days we reached the Florida Gulf stream, which flows 
towards the northeast, and had a favorable wind. ‘The sick- 
ness of myself and daughter increased, while my wife, at other 
times so sickly, was spared from it, which was a relief to me, 
as in such circumstances no one can help his neighbor. At one 
time [ might have caused a sad injury; the ship rolling, I fell 
from the high side to the low one, towards my wife, who sat 
on a chest, and I would have broken both her legs if divine 
Providence had not prevented it; it caused no fracture, how- 
ever, butonly a contusion. During the sick days and long 
nights, nothing remained for me but the prayers and sighs of 
Jonas in the whale’s belly, with some complaining thoughts 
that I had rather waited till spring to return home, instead of 
choosing the winter. Having run far enough to the northeast 
with the Gulf stream, the Lord blessed us with a favorable 
wind, which carried us out of the Gulf stream, and directed us 
toward the northwest, and induced us to hope that we would 
gradually reach Cape Henlopen, in Pennsylvania. 

March 2d, Thursday. Towards evening we were only about 
sixty English miles from said cape, and hoped quietly to steal 
into the bay. But suddenly a violent northwest wind fell up- 
on us from Pennsylvania, and drove us back sideways, toward 
the northeast. The wind became more stormy and furious, 
the sails had to be furled to save the masts, the rudder was se- 
cured, and the ship left to the mercy of the foaming billows, 
and the vessel reeled to and fro so wildly and disorderly, up 
and down, sideways, backwards and forwards, that it was im- 
possible to walk, stand, sit of lie, and one knew not how to 
live or die. We had secured the window shutter, but never- 
theless, several times were wet by the waves from above. In 
such a situation that sensual faith, which is built upon the sand, 
perishes. Conscience places the sinner, conceived and born 
in sin, with all the sins of his youth, of his station and of his 
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office, sins of omission in well doing, and of commission in 
evil doing, naked and miserable, guilty and condemned at the 
gates of eternity! * Where now remains the feeling of sensual 
faith, and the imaginary sensual assurance of grace? I must 
confess that I secretly sighed : “‘O Lord! suffer the tree to re- 
main yet this year also, and dig anew around it and fertilize it: 
O thou who wast not sent, and who didst not come to destroy 
the souls of men, but to save them; cast my sins and not me 
and the ship’s company into the depths of the ocean! I know 
not what and how I shall pray, O let thy spirit itself make in- 
tercession for me with groanings which cannot be uttered! 
Thou hast commanded: call upon me in the time of need 
and I will deliver thee, &c. Thou didst reprove thy disciples 
for their little faith when in the tempest tossed ship: Lord, I 
would believe, oh help mine unbelief! Let me but fall into 
thy hands, forthy mercy is great! Thou dost not willingly 
afflict the children of men, if it be not for their best interests. 


«Setzt mir der Schwermuth Schmerzen zu, 
So find’ ich bei Dir meine Ruh’.” 


When the raging billows are ready to overwhelm my bark, 
Thou art my anchor! When the mighty waves are ready to 
cover my heart in the dark night, stretch out thine hand and 
preserve me, Thou watchman of the night! 

« Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain ; 

The love of God forgiving sin, 

Through Jesus crucified and slain. 

His mercy shall unshaken stay, 

When heav’n and earth have pass’d away.” 


Towards morning the storm subsided, and we commenced 
sailing again, but all the time we were driven further away 
from Pennsylvania. Having taken the latitude, we found our- 
selves one hundred and sixty English miles distant from Cape 
Henlopen, and svon afterwards the Lord granted us a favorable 
wind, so that we could steer our course for the said cape, and 
we arrived in thirty hours in the bay at Cape Henlopen; we 
were concerned whether we should find a pilot; but one came 
to meet usere we entered the bay, which is dangerous on ac- 
count of sand banks, &c. In the night of the fourth and fifth 
of March, we were already at Reedy Island, about sixty Eng- 
lish miles from Philadelphia. But we had nevertheless to 
endure another little trial, for the man who cast the lead or 
plummet, had unwittingly entangled the line, and all the while 
cried out five and one-fourth fathoms; and the pilot depending 
on it, before we were aware of it the ship at twelve o’clock at 
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night grounded on a mud bank, to the sorrow and embarrass- 
ment of the company. But we had the hope, as the tide ebbs 
and flows here, that the high water would release the ship 
again. We waited with anxiety till noon, March the fifth, 
when the water was highest, and the men labored with all 
their might to move the ship, but it remained fast and immov- 
able. By the Providence of God four pilots came to our as- 
sistance from Reedy Island, who had seen our situation afar 
off. They too, tried every means, but invain. Finally, they 
resolved that about five thousand pounds in weight of barrels 
ef rice must be removed on the pilot boats. As soon as this 
was accomplished, I supplicated below in my cabin, and the 
men exerted themselves to the utmost above on the deck, and 
finally the vessel moved, and we sailed onward with a favora- 
ble wind, and arrived, Monday March 6th, at twelve o’clock at 
noon, safely at the wharf in Philadelphia. Blessed be the 
name of the Lord! We were welcomed on the streets by 
many old friends, and accompanied by them to the parsonage. 
But we did not find everything as we could have wished, for 
pastor Kuntze had been very sick about six weeks, and several 
times was at the point of death, with a convulsive asthma; 
yesterday he preached for the first time again, in St. Michael’s 
church, but is not yet entirely restored. My daughter, Mrs. 
Kuntze, meanwhile was delivered of a young daughter, which, 
after eight days, the good Shepherd took to himself. Heary 
Miihlenberg, jun., is well, but thin and worn down, as the of- 
ficial duties are too severe, even for two laborers, much more 
for one. I found also that the cunning enemy of man had 
forged and sharpened his weapons, and laid his nets and snares, 
in order to cause distraction and ruin. Yesterday a lampoon 
was read at a gathering in one of our German taverns, and ap- 
plauded with especial gusto, by such poor human beings, who, 
according to Psalm Ist, “ walk in the counsel of the ungodly, 
and stand in the way of sinners, and sit in the seat of the 
scornful.” The lampoon was intended to warn the Germans 
against ministers of our kind, as it was our intention to get ev- 
erything into our possession, and to make slaves of them, &c. 
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ARTICLE III. 


DMeuvres de Bourdaloue. 3 Vols. 8ve. Didot Freres. Pa- 
ris, 1840. 


By H. W. Thorpe, A. M., Winchester, Va. 


WE have recently seen an estimate of the number of ser- 
mons annually preached in the United States; if all printed 
the volumes would be counted by millions. When we reflect 
on this vast machinery, without wishing, in the slightest de- 
gree, to depreciate or undervalue its importance, we cannot 
divest ourselves of the feeling that the amount of good effected 
by it is very small, whether measured by the magnitude of the 
means employed, or by the high purpose to which it is directed. 
The preaching of a few men was found adequate to the con- 
version of the heathen world, and that in the midst of mani- 
fold and violent opposition, and an extent and depth of deprav- 
ity of which these times, bad as they are, afford no conception. 
Our pulpits are filled, week after week, by zealous and earnest 
men, and our churches with respectable and respectful congre- 
gations; the sermons, for the most part, are listened to with the 
most exemplary perseverance ; the whole surface is smooth as 
the summer lake; yet the clergyman accounts his ministry 
successful if he can occasionally add some dozen names, mostly 
female, to his sacramental roll, while to one who looks but 
just below the surface, who follows the devout auditors of the 
Sunday to their week-day employments, and watches what 
influence the sacred precepts of Christianity have on their 
walk and conversation, who observes their hard dealings, their 
censorious remarks, their apparent unconsciousness of anything 
beyond or above this world, how painful the prospect! and 
the reflection becomes in the highest degree appalling when he 
looks thoughtfully abroad upon the men he meets in his daily 
intercourse and negotiations, and asks himself what is to be 
expected of the most of ther, when the fleeting visions of this 
life pass from their view, and they awake to the realities of the 
other world. 

Christianity has, indeed, done much for humanity; it has 
elevate] the general tone of morals, and added greatly to the 
happiness and tranquillity of society ; it has smoothed the pil- 
Jows to millions of the dying, and opened to tens of millions 
the gates of eternal life. It isnot the fault of Christianity, it 
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is not the wish of its divine founder, that any perish; for the 
precious blood of Chirist is sufficient for the redemption of the 
whole race; nevertheless, the sad fact stares us in the face that, 
so faras human minds can form a judgment, of the whole 
multitude of mortal men now existing on this earth, there are 
few that shall be saved. 

This awful thought should awaken every Christian to his 
serious responsibility if he, by word or deed, increase the peril 
toasingle soul; nay, if he donot his very utmost to rescue 
all within reach of his influence.. And if this responsibility 
should weigh heavily on every layman, more especially should 
the clergy, who have been called by God to watch for souls, 
be diligent in doing whatsoever their hands may find to do. 
That much more might be done than is even attempted, that 
many agencies might be brought into play that have never yet 
been called forth, we have no manner of doubt; but it is not 
our purpose, at this time, to dwell on the general question. We 
have a few words to say on one particular point, which will 
be more than enough to occupy the space we have allotted to 
ourselves for the present article; at some future day, should no 
abler pen, in the meantime, take up the question, we may 
have farther suggestions to offer. 

The one point which we wish every ministerseriously and 
anxiously to consider is, whether he has done, whether he is 
doing, the very utmost in his power to qualify himself for his 
solemn duties. Does he go forth day by day to gather up 
manna for his spiritual household, or is he satisfied to set before 
them a feast of the Barmecides? Does he give them to drink 
from pure fountains of living water, or is he -ontented to show- 
er upon them from his pulpit a flood of empty declamation, a 
constantly recurring circle of words, words, words? Does he 
painfully toil to nourish and invigorate his own mind from the 
vast stores of intellectual treasures the church has laid up for 
her childrens’ use, or is he found, from sheer ignorance und 
indolence, ringing eternal changes on some favorite theme ; so 
that whatever be the text, whatever key note be struck, his 
harp soon returns to its accustomed strain. 

It were the merest presumption to offer in excuse that God 
needs not human learning; that the Holy Spirit can render 
the weakest words as efficacious as the strongest for the conver- 
sion of sinners and the salvation of souls; and that, therefore, 
all study is superfluous; as if God has not alwaye worked by 
means, through all his dealings with mankind. Should the 
eye of any such faithless minister fall upon this page, we 
would call upon him most seriously to ponder on the course 
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he is pursuing, and to consider what account he will give of 
his stewardship when he may be no longer steward. We can 
only pray that he may then find mercy with that gracious Sa- 
vior who pleaded in pity for the blindness of his very murder- 
ers, Father forgive them, they know not what they do. 

But to the faithful ambassador of Christ, who, while he ex- 
erts all the powers God has given him in the service of his 
Master, is yet conscious of his deficiency, and desirous cf ob- 
taining every additional strength for his great work, no matter 
how humble the source whence such strength may spring, to 
any such man we would offer, with all humility and hesitancy, 
a few observations on the character and works of the great and 
good man whom we have named at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, and recommend to christian ministers a careful study of 
his sermons, having ourselves derived great delight and no 
small profit from them. If we fail to make the reader agree 
with us in the estimate to be formed of them, he may attribute 
the failure to the weakness of the advocate. It is by no means 
our desire to set ourself up as a teacher in the church, a doctor 
of doctors, but deeply impressed with the solemn consideration 
of the present condition of the church, with which we com- 
menced, we feel that any suggestion the humblest member of 
the christian church can offer is deserving of respectful atten- 
tion. Hearers as well as preachers have their responsibilities, 
but it will hardly be questioned that it is especially incumbent 
upon ministers to avail themselves of any additional light or 
strength the Providence of God may put within their reach ; 
that they should, so far as in them lies, give their hearers no 
excuse for indifference or neglect, and when they are fully 
conscious that they have discharged their own duty, they may 
with greater boldness rebuke their hearers. 

[t has been seen repeatedly in the history of the world that, 
when an evil of what kind soever has attained its greatest 
magnitude, and the powers of darkness appear to have exerted 
all their strength to build it up, some powerful intellect comes 
forward as an instrument of Providence, not only to cast down 
the structure of evil, but all at once to display to the world 
the opposite good in its highest perfection. ‘The name of I.u- 
ther will at once recur to every reader of these pages, as an 
illustrious example in point; of Luther, whose vast superiority 
to the men of his generation becomes clearer and more decided 
as the diligence of scholars makes us better acquainted with 
his character and works; till he who, not long since, was de- 
scribed as a mere bellower in bad Latin, towers before us in 
colossal excellence, the very hero of his age. So Soctates 
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among heathen moralists, St. Benedict among legislators of 
the church, Lord Bacon among Natural Philosophers, Shakes. 
peare among Dramatic Poets, and a long list of other worthies, 
whom we might name, were all the beginners of great reforms, 
and each has become a model of excellence in his several 
sphere. Now, though we do not claim for Bourdaloue a rank 
and importance that would place him on a level with the mor- 
al heros who have changed the destinies of the world, no one, 
who is at all cognizant of the condition in which he found the 
French pulpit, rivalling, as has been truly said, the schools in 
dryness, and the theatres in buffoonery, and of the elevation 
it rapidly attained, principally through his means, will hesitate 
to number him among the benefactors of mankind. 

Louis Bourdaloue was born in the year 1632, during the 
domination of Richelieu, of a good family, at the episcopal 
city of Bourges, in the province of Berri. In his seventeenth 
year he entered the society of the Jesuits. His father, a man 
of distinguished probity, and a peculiarly graceful public 
speaker, had in his youth himself entertained the design of 
seeking admission to the same society, and we may therefore 
readily understand that he was little disposed to offer opposi- 
tion to the pious intentions of his son. For eighteen years 
Bourdaloue continued in the schools of the society, occupying 
in succession, the chairs of Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy 
and Theology. At length some few sermons he preached 
having drawn the attention of his superiors to his peculiar tal- 
ent for the pulpit, they determined to devote him thenceforth 
to that work. After three years of probation and experience 
in the provinces, he was brought to Paris in the year L669, 
and preached in the Jesuits’ church of St. Louis. His success 
was immediate and unprecedented. People of ail ranks, the 
lowly and the great, the fair and the learned, crowded to hear 
him. And his was no transient popularity, dependent merely 
on novelty of style or peculiarity of manner, but based on real 
genius, supported by solid learning, his reputation grew with 
his advancing years; and his latest sermons were as eagerly 
listened to, as much admired, as the productions of his vigor- 
ous manhood. ‘The Princess Henrietta, of Orleans, heard 
him preach, gave him the advantage of her countenance and 
protection, introduced him to court and sent for him to minis- 
ter to her on her early and melancholy death-bed. Eleven 
times, during a period of twenty-four years, he was especially 
commanded to preach either the Advent or the Lent sermon 
before Louis XIV and his splendid court; and in the admira- 
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ble series of these discourses he has left us, we everywhere be- 
hold the ambassador of God, faithfully proclaiming to sinful 
men the solemn truths of righteousness, temperance and judg- 
ment to come, yet never violating the respect due to his sove- 
reign, or the fastidiousness of such acourt. ‘That this was no 
very easy matter, we may learn from the great offence given 
by Bossuet because, in one of his funeral orations, he had the 
temerity to draw a comparison between Louis de Bourbon 
(Condé), a prince of the blood royal, and a roturier, though 
no less distinguished a man than the conquerer ‘Turenne. 
Bossuet’s own friends, even, were constrained to confess that 
the parallel was rather violent, ux peu violent, while the Bish- 
op himself denied that he had intended a parallel at all, saying 
that he had only exhibited the spectacle of two great generals 
raised up by God for the service of the king. The passage 
was altered before it passed through the press. 

Perhaps no two men, in positions so similar at the court, 
differed more than Bourdaloue and Bossuet. Bourdaloue was 
always grave, almost austere in the court, but scarcely of it, 
while the remarkable suppleness of the Bishop of Meaux, 
both as a courtier and a theologian, was deservedly rebuked 
by Treville, whose name is so intimately associated with the 
sad fate of Henrietta of Orleans, the most tenderly beloved 
sister of Charles II. of England. Bossuet, it seems, had on 
some occasion said of Treville, “ he is all of one piece, he has 
no joints ;” which coming to the ears of Treville, he keenly 
retorted, “I may have no joints, but he has no bones.” 

For a man whose duties brought him so often within the 
circle of the court, we find singularly little recorded of Bour- 
daloue in the court gossip or court scandal. On one occasion, 
we hear of his being solicited to employ his interest to obtain 
for a certain young lady, an appointment among the ladies of 
honor to the newly married Princess of Conti; but generally, 
his life must be sought among the rounds of daily duty ; he is 
scarcely seen beyond the pulpit, the chair of the confessional, 
and the bedside of the dying. It was not the result of un- 
faithfulness in his ministrations, that, notwithstanding this 
austere reserve, he retained for so long a period the favor of 
Louis; through the whole period, indeed, of his greatest glory, 
when all Europe was submissive at his feet, when the splen- 
did victories of Condé and Turenne had placed him on the 
pinnacle of earthly greatness, and we may well suppose that, 
intoxicated with the adulations of his courtiers, and the flat- 
teries of the bright band of poets who have thrown the addi- 
tional lustre of their genius over the “ Age of Louis XIV,” 
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he would have a double measure of the pride incident to poor 
human nature, and be least tolerant of rebuke or advice. On 
one occasion, discoursing of ambition, the preacher says, “God 
alone, christians, is great absolutely and without reference to 
others. Every one that is great among men, is so with depend- 
ence upon others and with relation to them ; that is to say, for 
the benefit and service of others. Nothing in the world is 
more odious, more unjust, than to become proud as one is el- 
evated ; since this very elevation ought to be a source of mod- 
esty, condescension, charity and humility. ‘The creature rules 
to serve; and whenever man separates these two things, 
attributing to himself what he does not possess, he destroys 
even what he has; because the domination of man is,in the 
design of God, nothing but a service; the moment the man 
divests it of the spirit of zeal and charity for others, he de- 
prives it of its most essential quality, and consequently anni- 
hilates it. * * * The prince of philosophers had no 
knowledge of christianity, nevertheless he has said that kings, 
in the lofty station which makes us look up to them as gods 
on earth, are after all only men made for other men ; that they 
are not kings for themselves but for the people * * * 
Hence I conclude that if there is a christian who, either by 
fortune or birth, has vassals and subjects under him, and con- 
siders them only for himself, for his own interest, his own glo- 
ry, his own honor, without caring for their welfare, without 
endeavoring to impart to them the solid advantages they have 
a right to expect from him, that such a man deserves to be re- 
jected of God, because he is reversing the order of God, who 
made the great only for the humble, the powerful only for the 
weak.” 

Again, in another sermon, preached not long after, before 
the same ribald court and king, on the sin of impurity, he 
employs the following unsparing language: 

“ Christians reflect on this expression of St. Bernard, which 
seems to me equally solid and ingenious. When a man gives 
himself up to ambition, it is a man who sins, but it is the sin 
of an angel. Why? Because ambition is asin altogether 
spiritual and consequently consonant to angels. When he 
yields to avarice and to the temptation of self-interest, it is a 
man who sins, and he sins as a man; because avarice is an 
excess of cupidity, a sin peculiar to man. But when he aban- 
dons himself to the filthy desires of the flesh, he sins like a 
beast ; because he follows the movements of a passion predom- 
inant in beasts. He is reduced to the ignominy of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; he is degraded from his condition ; he is even beneath 
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the condition of the beasts, since between the beasts and him 
there is this difference, that he is criminal in yielding to his 
passions, which the beasts cannot be. Man that is in honor 
and understandeth not is like the beasts that perish (Ps. 49). 
We see these men, slaves of sensuality, shut their eyes to all 
considerations divine and human. ‘They lose the knowledge 
of themselves, the knowledge of their own sin and the know- 
ledge of God. Can there be a more deplorable, a more terri- 
ble blindness ?” 

After declaring that the darkness of impurity is thus worse 
than the darkness of hell itself, for the devils, though surround- 
ed by outer darkness, have the light of knowledge within; 
having referred to the cities of the plain, and to certain pas- 
sages of St. Paul, he goes on to say,—* Though the apostle 
did not hesitate to explain openly his meaning, could I venture, 
minister of the gospel as Lam, to employ here the same ex- 
pressions? Would to God that the demon of the flesh had 
not opened your eyes to comprehend what I find it impossible 
to utter; would that it were dangerous to speak on these topics 
lest we might inform christians of what they do not know! 
But, christians, where are innocence and simplicity to be found? 
Those who avoid the commission of the wickedness wish, at 
least, to know all about it. We might suppose that nature is 
not corrupt enough ; that it is needful to add study to nature, 
and make a science of vice itself. Isa diabolical book pub- 
lished, unfolding these mysteries of iniquity? it is eagerly 
sought and devoured with all the earnestness of an insatiate 
curiosity. No matter that it infects the imagination, that it 
makes deadly impressions on the heart, that the poison it in- 
fuses depraves the reason itself; it is the fashionable book 
which every one must read, and that without any regard to the 
peril to be incurred. As if you were sure of eternal life; as 
if you had made a compact with God, and could expose your- 
selves, without presumption, to any temptation that may come 
in your way.” 

In another part of the same discourse he descants severely 
on the profligacy of language among the men of his genera- 
tion: declaring that they had less modesty than the most dis- 
solute of the pagans, he proceeds to remark: “ What is it then 
to see women, in christian lands, habitually employing such 
discourse, making an amusement and sport of it, delighting in 
the raillery and equivocal expressions of it, listening to it with 
evident pleasure, or at most only manifesting a false repug 
nance, which, so far from checking license, serves only to ren- 
der it bolder. Lam not speaking, cliistian women, of those 
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last excesses, from which worldly reputation restrains you, and 
with respect to which we may well say that God can little es- 
teem your victories, since, if you gain victories, it is less for 
him than for yourselves. I speak of those other irregularities, 
less odious perhaps, but which still are as truly crimes; and 
which, irreproachable as you may flatter yourselves to be with 
respect to the world, afford to God but too much cause for your 
condemnation ; I speak of those libertine conversations which 
are the source of so many evils, and give the soul so many 
mortal blows; I speak of those secret familiar interviews, 
whose familiarity and secresy are such powerful exciters of the 
most fatal attachments; I speak of those friendships, miscalled 
honorable, whose tenderness is the subtlest poison to infect and 
corrupt the heart; I speak of that constant interchange of vis- 
its, of letters, of parties, which St. Jerome has so truly called 
the last signs of dying purity, moriturae virginitatis indicia ; 
I speak of those artifices of human vanity employed to height- 
en the charms of a pernicious beauty ; I speak of that immo- 
dest dress which neither custom nor fashion can ever excuse, 
because neither fashion nor custom can ever be set up against 
the law of God. These are all trifles, you will say to me, but 
the question is, if God will judge as you; nay if yourselves 
will not judge differently, when you shall be called to appear 
before his tribunal. You assert that these are things indiffer- 
ent, I maintain that they are crimes. You pretend that tolive 
in society it is necessary to live in this manner, I declare that 
to live thus is to violate all the laws of the religion you pro- 
fess.” 

This it will be conceded is plain, bold speaking, and cred- 
itable alike to the sincerity and courage of the preacher, and 
to the goodness of heart of the king, who retained him so many 
years in his favor. And these are not solitary passages, but all 
through his excellent discourses we find him faithfully admin- 
istering rebuke whenever, wherever, he believed rebuke was 
deserved. It was said of him in his life that he struck like a 
deaf man, without considering, on whom his blows might fall. 
On one occasion the old Marechal de Grammont was so carried 
away by a passage in one of his sermons that he cried out 
aloud, my God, he is right! to the great amusement of the 
courtiers, the astonishment of the congregation, and, for some 
time, the entire interruption of the preacher. 

Nay we are not sure that he had not a tendency to run into 
extremes in plainness of speech, and almost into personality. 
We are told that when the unhappy M. de Treville, before 
meutioned, retired from the world, Bourdaloue, in one of his 
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sermons, referred to him so pointedly that, though he was not 
named, he was distinctly recognized by all who knew the cir- 
cumstances. And again, when Moliere produced his celebra- 
ted Tartuffe, a comedy that has done more good than many a 
sermon, we find Bourdaloue loudly declaiming from his pulpit 
against it. 

When we award to Bourdaloue the praise of being the re- 
formet of the French pulpit, we do not wish it to be ander- 
stood that pulpit eloquence in that country began with him, 
There was enough of learning and eloquence, and more than 
enough of power, among the preachers of the Ligue, Jean 
Boucher, Guillaume Rose, Mathieu de Launay, atid their 
contemporaries in the latter half of the preceding century. 
ior a time F'rance lay entirely at their mercy, and most tyran- 
ically did they wield their authority. Their reign was emi- 
nently a reign of terror; did any one’s face wear a smile or an 
expression of sadness not in accordance with the progress of 
their cause, death at the hands of an infuriated mob, hallooed 
on by these ministers of a religion of peace, was remorsely 
inflicted. Absence from their preaching, was itself a capital 
crime, and two sermons a day were preached in every church 
in Paris, three only excepted. ‘Their harangues, addressed es- 
pecially to the lowest of the populace, were filled with violent 
denunciations, garnished with extravagant buffoonery. The 
violence ceased with the success of Henri IV, but the buf- 
foonery remained till Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Flechier, and some- 
time after Massillon, each a master in his kind, gave a new 
tone to sacred oratory. Of these four distinguished men, the 
palm of pulpit eloquence belongs unquestionably to the first. 
Flechier, great as he was, occasionally approached very near to 
the defects of his predecessors; and his constant perusal of 
Spanish and Italian sermons, which he ridiculed, but contin- 
ued to read, had a very injurious effect, both on his matter and 
his manner. Bossuet, the Eagle of Meaux, surpassed in splen- 
did bursts of the noblest eloquence ; and in his funeral orations, 
especially his masterly composition on the death of the great 
Condé, he stands unrivalled. It has been well said that Bos- 
suet is sublime from elevation of thought, and Bourdaloue 
from depth. Massillon had more of what the French call 
onction, and has, consequently, in these latter times found 
more readers and admirers than any other of the four; but 
those who heard both him and Bourdaloue, gave the preference 
decidedly to the latter, and they were right in their decision. 

Sourdaloue’s mind was eminently logical. While there is lit- 
tle in his sermons of mere declamation, there is everywhere a 
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depth of solid reasoning, a correctness of judgment, an accura- 
cy of style, an earnestness of manner, a fervor of piety, and 
an unfeigned concern for the salvation of his hearers, which 
will render his discourses models for the student of sacred elo- 
quence as Jong as there shall be infidels to combat, or sinners 
to convert. 

His sermons were collected and published after his decease 
by Bretonneau, a member of the same society, in fourteen vol- 
umes, to which several others were subsequently added. They 
have always been highly esteemed in his native country, espe- 
cially by the clergy, and have been frequently reprinted. 

‘I'he edition we have before us, a most complete and admi- 
rable one, is from the press of the Messrs. Didot of Paris, to 
whose care and enterprise we owe so many convenient and 
beautiful editions of the chefs d’oeuvres of literature. Besides 
the sermons and meditations, amounting to more than two 
hundred discourses on a great variety of subjects, the volumes 
contain a full analysis of every sermon, and we can imagine 
few more profitable exercises in a preparation for the work of 
the ministry than a thorough study of these analyses, and an 
occasional endeavor to fill up these outlines, or rather to clothe 
these skeletons with the muscular integuments of the living 
body, afterwards comparing them with the finished produc- 
tions of the master’s hand. The best argument we can offer 
to support our position, will be to subjoin one of these analy- 
ses in full, and we select one on the word of God, not because 
we consider it superior to others, but simply because it seems 
to us to be in harmony with the general tone of the thoughts 
that introduced our remarks. 

‘T'ext.—He, that is of God, heareth God’s word. 

“Nothing is more efficacious, nothing more powerful than 
the word of God. Butsince by it God has wrought so many 
miracles, both in nature and in grace, how happens it that it 
is in these times so sterile in Christendom? How happens it 
that, instead of being to us the means of grace, it is often the 
very source of our condemnation? ‘This we propose to exam- 
ine. 

Division.—If the word of God does not produce the same 
fruits now as formerly, it is not the fault of that holy word it- 
self, nor of the ministers who dispense it, but of christians who 
hear it. Notof the word of God, for that is always the same; 
not of the ministers who dispense it, since its efficacy does not 
depend either on their talents or their sanctity ; it must, conse- 
quently, be the fault of christians who hear it, and oppose to 
it three very general obstacles. 1. Dislike of the word of God 
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2. Perversion of the word of God. 3 A voluntary resistance 
to the word of God. I therefore advance three propositions ; 
and I say, 1. Dislike of the word of God is one of the most 
terrible chastisements a christian has to fear. 2. Perversion of 
the word of God is one of the greatest sins that a christian can 
commit. 3. Resistance to the word of God is one of the near- 
est approaches to hardness of heart and final impenitence. 

1. Dislike of the word of God is one of the most terrible 
chastisements a christian has to fear. By his word God has 
sanctified the world, and by his word he will continue to sanc- 
tify it. What St. Paul said of faith, that it is come into the 
world only by hearing, and has been heard only because the 
word of Jesus Christ has been preached, we can say also of 
the repentance of sinners and of the perseverance of the just. 
Men are at first converted, and finally persevere in the christian 
life only because they are moved by eternal truths, and these 
truths are the word of God which is heard. Whence it fol- 
lows that to fall into dislike of this divine word, is one of the 
greatest misfortunes that could befal us. 

This would suffice to establish my first proposition, but I go 
farther. Were I to investigate the principles of this dislike, I 
could easily show you that it proceeds in some from a secret 
pride, in others from libertinism; in these from a disgraceful 
aitachment to the pleasures of sense, in those from an_insati- 
able desire for the goods of this world. But we will confine 
our observations to the unhappy consequences of it. What 
effects does this dislike of the sacred word produce? 1. It 
withdraws us from it. 2. It renders us incapable of profiting 
by it. Double chastisement from God. 

1. This dislike withdraws us from the word of God, first 
chastisement. Figure of the Jews who washed the manna, 
and gathered it with disgust: one effect of the vengeance of 
the Lord, as Origen and St. Jerome remark. The word of 
God is the true manna, and when formerly we were walking 
orderly, we delighted in it, we sought it, but now that we have 
made God turn against us, we neglect it and refuse to listen to it. 

2. This dislike renders us incapable of profiting by the word 
of God, another chastisement. ‘T'o profit by an article of food 
it is necessary to like it and relish it. Especially that we may 
profit by the word of God, must God add the unction of his 
grace. But when God perceives the contempt we show to his 
word, he leaves us to our indifference, without causing us to 
feel him in our hearts. You will tell me that your dislike is 
not of the word of God itself, but of the word of God ill pro- 
claimed. I answer if it were true as you pretend, that there 
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are no longer preachers capable of proclaiming the word of 
God aright, would not that very thing be a visible punishment 
from heaven? But we have not come to this; and I add that 
the chastisement is not, that there are no preachers, but that 
there are none to suit yourjdepraved taste ; that is for you, as if 
there were none at all, and your greatest wretchedness is that 
you are unconscious of it. You regard the absence of preach- 
ers such as you desire as a proof of the delicacy and correct- 
ness of your taste; but God well knows how to confound this 
imaginary delicacy, this mistaken correctness by themselves, 
in permitting them to serve as an obstacle to an infinite num- 
ber of graces on which your salvation depends. Happy, O 
my God, those teachable hearts who love thy word, and listen 
to it, and put themselves in a condition to profit by it because 
they love it. 

2. Perversion of the word of God is one of the greatest sins 
that a christian can commit. To what did St. Paul reduce 
the perversion of the communion? to not properly discerning 
the Lord’s body, and eating the heavenly nutriment as com- 
mon food. I apply this to my subject. We commit a thou- 
sand abuses in our employment of the word of God, but the 
greatest perversion is that we do not make the necessary dis- 
cernment of this adorable word. ‘That isto say, that we do 
not listen to it as the word of God, but as the word of men. 
This I call a perversion, 1, with respect to God; 2, with res- 
pect to ourselves. 

1. Perversion with respect to God. When you do not 
properly discern the body of Jesus Christ you profane it; and 
by the same rule, you profane the word of God, when you do 
not know how to discern it from the word of men. Hear on 
this point St. Augustine. The word of God, says this father, 
is no less precious to us than the body of Jesus Christ: whence 
he draws theconclusion, that he is no less criminal in the sight 
of God, who perverts and profanes this word, than if he pro- 
faned the Savior’s body. If we listened tothe word of God 
as the word of God, we should listen to it with solemnity, with 
respect, with humility, with attention, with teachable mind and 
heart, whereas we listen to it with the very opposite dispositions. 

2. Perversion with respect to ourselves. How? Because 
in misusing the word of God and profaning it, we render it 
useless to ourselves. For the word of God, received as the 
word of man, can produce only effects proportioned to the 
power of the word of man. But the word of man is vain as 
an instrument of salvation. Wherefore St. Paul congratulated 
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the Thessalonians that they had received the word of God not 
as the word of man, but as the word of God. Behold, said 
he to them, the source of the blessings, which God has bestow- 
ed upon your church. On the contrary, in that city of Lyca- 
onia where St. Barnabas and St. Paul were listened to with 
so much applause, where the people wished to offer incense to 
them, their preaching bore no fruit. Why? Because the two 
apostles were heard and admired as men. Just so worldly 
men often admire the preacher without being converted. So 
also the Jews, when the prophet Ezekiel proclaimed to them 
the calamities which God was about to pour upon them. They 
ran in crowds to hear him, they applauded him, but disregard- 
ed his instructions. They hear thy words but they do them 
not. Itis for the honor of God that the conversion of souls, 
which is the great work of his grace, should not be attributed 
to the word of man, nor even to his own conjointly with man’s. 
To punish you he will leave you only what is specious and 
agreeable in his word, but all that is solid and profitable he 
will give to those favored souls, who love his word for his word’s 
sake. And who are we, my brethren, that you should occu- 
py yourselves about us? Not that you may not prefer one 
preacher to another. But thereon I have two remarks to make, 
which I would have you carefully weigh. 1. Among the 
ministers of Jesus Christ, do not so prefer one as to despise 
the rest, for they are all sent from God. 2. In the choice you 
make, consider only your spiritual advancement and perfection. 

3. Resistance to the word of God is one of the nearest ap- 
proaches to hardness of heart and final impenitence. There 
are some things, which cannot become useless without becom- 
ing prejudicial, and such is the word of God. The Holy Spirit 
calls it both food and a sword. _ Food, as says St. Bernard, for 
those who profit by it, and a sword, whose wounds are mortal, 
for those who do not. ‘This word always produces its effect 
either of mercy or of judgment; it shall not return to me 
empty. Now what are its effects of judgment for those who 
resist it? 1. Hardening of the sinner’s heart. 2. The sin- 
ner’s condemnation. 

1. Hardening of the sinner’s heart. Example of Pharaoh. 
He resisted the word of God in resisting Moses, and God hard- 
ened his heart, or rather he hardened his own by his obstinate 
resistance. 

2. The sinner’scondemnation. For the more precious the 
talent entrusted to his hands, the more criminal he is to have 
made no use of it. God will call him to account for it in his 
last judgment, and two classes of people will arise against him. 
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Hearers who have honored the divine word, and preachers who 
have proclaimed itto him. Ah, Lord, shall I then be em- 
ployed in that sad duty? After having preached to this christ- 
jan congregation, must I become their accuser? No, O my 
God, but from this moment I will have recourse both for them 
and for myself, to the tribunal of thy mercy. I will supplicate 
thee to pour upon us the abundance of thy grace, that by the 
power of thy grace, thy word may be to us a word of sanctifi- 
cation.” 

A similar analysis accompanies every sermon in the volumes, 
and these analyses alone would be a valuable addition to a 
student’s library. From what we said before of the character 
of Bourdaloue’s works, that their great superiority especially 
depends on the general structure and systematic arrangement 
of the whole discourse, that he adds idea to idea, and proof to 
proof, till by a series of reasoning, all but mathematical, he has 
raised a structure firm as the solid rock, it will be at once un- 
derstood, that no selection of passages can convey any idea of 
the author’s merit. A passage detached from a sermon of 
Bourdaloue, can scarcely afford a fairer estimate of the whole, 
than did the pedant’s brick in Hierocles of the house lie wish- 
ed to sell; yet we know few writers, from whom passages re- 
— with wisdom and instruction, if not with eloquence, may 

e more abundantly selected. Many such passages we have 
marked in our reading, which our limits do not permit us to 
quote. Bourdaloue was a man, whose vision rested not on the 
surface of things; he looked through into their inmost heart, 
and could trace out the hidden springs that move to outward 
action. The following shame contains a lesson it would 
be well for many of us to take heed to, in these days of earnest 
contention, less for the faith itself than for accuracy in defining 
it. “ Ah, christians, that was a fine saying of a good bishop, 
speaking of the first martyrs, they knew not how to dispute 
about the faith, but they knew how to suffer and die for it.— 
We, to our shame, know how to dispute about it, but neither 
to die nor to live for it. Never were there so many nice dis- 
tinctions, so many controversies, so many disputations, so much 
latitude as there are now in explaining the mysteries of the 
faith and of religion, yet never was there so little of the faith 
and religion themselves. Those of whom bishop Pacian 
speaks were contented to know two things, how to believe and 
how to die: that was all their knowledge, while we know all 
things except these two. We will only believe what we 
please, and we will not put the least restraint upon ourselves 
to practice what we believe.” 
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Turn over a few pages, and we meet with a passage which 
we would affectionately commend to the consideration of the 
admirers of that portion of the hymns of the church, which 
have been denominated erotic; compositions we can never 
join in singing, withheld by feelings very different from any 
that could be excited by a question of mere taste. If even 
the apostles could not receive the comforter till their affection 
for their Savior was chastened and purified, are we not in some 
danger of error, when we apply to the well-beloved Son of 
God, the second person in the adorable Trinity, language ex- 
pressive of earthly love? ‘The passage occurs in the sermon 
on the day of Pentecost. “You perhaps suppose that this 
baptism of fire took from the apostles certain remains of for- 
mer attachment either to the world or to themselves, and that 
this was all. You are mistaken ; I have something more im- 
portant to say to you than this. The perfection of this fiery 
baptism went even to purify their hearts from a certain kind of 
attachment, which they had formerly entertained, and still en- 
tertained for Jesus Christ himself. Yes, this too human attach- 
ment for the Savior of the world, was in the apostles an obsta- 
cle tothe descent of the Holy Spirit, and if Jesus Christ, to 
break this attachment had not withdrawn himself from them, 
the Holy Ghost would never have been given tothem. If | 
go not away the comforter will not come unto you. (John xvi.) 
What incompatibility was there between these, and why could 
not the apostles receive the Holy Ghost, whilst they were thus 
attached to their divine master? Hear the answer of St. Au 
gustine, and draw yourselves the conclusion from it. Because 
the apostles, says this great teacher, in their attachment to 
Jesus Christ did not look upon him as they ought, with eyes 
sufficiently pure. Because in the love they bore him they 
considered him too much according to his humanity, according 
to the flesh. True this humanity was holy, true this flesh was 
consecrated by its intimate union with the word; but because 
the grossness of their minds did not sufficiently discern this 
mystery ; because, in attaching themselves to Jesus Christ, 
they did not raise themselves sufficiently above the man, al- 
though he was the man-God (l’Homme-Dieu) ; the spirit of 
God, whose holiness infinitely transcends all the ideas we have 
of him, could not honor them with his presence, while they 
were in this state of imperfection. It was needful, therefore, 
St. Augustine continues, that the apostles should lose Jesus 
Christ from their view, in order that they might be filled with 
the Holy Spirit; and it was needful that the Holy Spirit should 
take, if 1 may so speak, the interests of Jesus Christ against 
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Jesus Christ himself; should snatch from the hearts of the 
apostles the too natural sentiments they entertained for this 
God-man, (Dieu-Homme).” 

And thus we might go on and fill our whole number with 
passages as applicable and instructive to ourselves, as_to those 
who listened to the living words from the pulpits of Paris. 
Bourdaloue has been especially admired for the division of his 
sermons, and with one or two examples we must draw our re- 
marks to aclose. What more natural, clear and comprehen- 
sive than the following divisions of. three sermons, preached in 
different years on the passion of our Lord. In one sermon he 
has the passion of Jesus Christ, 


I. Caused by sin. 
II. Renewed by sin. 
IIL. Madé of no effect by sin. 


Another year preaching from a different text, he divides thus, 
{. Jesus Christ judged by the world. 
Il. The world judged by Jesus Christ. 


And at still another time he has 


I. Sin caused the death of Jesus Christ. 
Il. Jesus Christ causes the death of sin. 


As he occupied the pulpit for nearly forty years, it is not 
surprising that we have several discourses for the same festival 
or fast; yet we learn incidentally that he did not always think 
it necessary to pander to the desire for novelty by preparing a 
new sermon at each recurrence of thé occasion. In the year 
1671, for instance, we are expressly told that at the request of 
some of his friends, he preached the same sermon on the Pas- 
sion, that he delivered the year before. He had, however, 
carefully revised it, and it was considered a perfect composi- 
tion. 

When we spoke of his uncompromising strictness, we would 
wish it to be understood that it was strictness of morals unac- 
companied by severity or harshness of speech. While he was 
very far from being one of those lax teachers whose wretched 
indulgence, as Bossuet said, puts cushions under the sinner’s 
elbows, neither was he of that opposite class, of whom the 
same greut writer says, they hold consciences captive with in- 
flexible sternness, they make allowance for no weakness, for- 
ever dragging hell fires after them, and thundering out inces- 
sant anathemas. From the brief but most interesting account 
of him, written shortly after his decease, by the excellent La 
moignon, President 4 Mortier of the Parliament of Paris, we 
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geta pleasing glimpse of his private life; we behold him the 
cheerful companion, the considerate self-sacrificing friend ; and 
probably in few places in the kingdom could a pleasanter com- 
pany be met with than was occasionally gathered around the 
President’s hospitable board at his chateau at Arpajon, a few 
leagues distant from Paris, where Boileau, Racine and Bour- 
daloue were ever welcome guests. We have a pleasing me- 
morial of this intercourse in the song written by Boileau com- 
plimenting the President’s hospitality, in which he pays also 
a gratifying tribute to the faithfulness of the upright Jesuit.— 
The song contains the following verse: 

If rigid Bourdaloue 

Will limit our potation, 


We'll plead our health to Escobar 
And get a dispensation. 


and it is doubly interesting, as it shows how the earnest and 
conscientious confessors of the society must have been embar- 
rassed by the sophistical casuistry of Escobar and others like 
him, who, as La Fontaine says, laid down velvet paths to hea- 
ven. It was on this occasion that Bourdaloue threatened to 
retaliate on the poet, and put him into a sermon instead of a 
song. When after Bourdaloue’s death, the lady of the Presi- 
dent sent to Boileau a portrait of the zealous preacher, the 
poet returned thanks for the gift in still more pleasing terms ; 
expressing admiration of the genius, and affection for the per- 
son of the eloquent divine. A favorite among the great, rich 
and poor were alikethe objects of his care; and was a sum- 
mons to the deathbed of the poorest peasant whispered in his 
ear, he instantly but quietly withdrew from the most agreeable 
company, to be an angel of comfort to the disconsolate and 
the dying. Wherever consolation was needed, his was the 
gentle hand to administer it. When the aged Marechal de 
Grammont, before mentioned, had lost his oldest and favorite 
son by a premature death, Bourdaloue was chosen to convey 
the mournful intelligence to the loving father; for six hours 
the minister of God staid beside the heart-broken old man, 
and did not leave him till he had led him to the church, and 
taught him to rest on that merciful Father, that compassionate 
Redeemer, and that Holy Ghost the Comforter, who chastens 
us in mercy, not for his pleasure, but for our own good. 
Bourdaloue lived fifty-six years after his admission to the 
society, nearly forty being occupied with the active duties of 
the priesthood, and it is affecting to read the letter he addressed, 
but three years before his death, to the General of the order, 
earnestly entreating to be permitted to retire from his public 
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ministrations to one of the religious houses of the society, that 
he might occupy himself exclusively in preparation for the 
great change he knew could not be far distant. The permis- 
sion was withheld, and we have learned to love him so well 
that we sympathize with his disappointment. He, however, 
cheerfully submitted to the decision of his superiors, and la- 
bored, almost to his last hour, no less assiduously than before, 
in his sacred vocation. During the latter years of his life, his 
services were almost constantly in request for preaching charity 
sermons. On the 4th of May, t704, he preached for the last 
time. On the following Sunday (Whitsunday) he said mass, 
and immediately after he was seized with a sickness which he 
at once felt to be mortal. Having received the last sacraments 
according to the faith of his church, he was speedily removed 
by the Lord of the vineyard from his earthly labors to his 
eternal reward. He breathed his last at five in the morning of 
Tuesday the 13th, less than two days after the first attack, thus 
falling almost literally with all his armour on. 

Educated as he had been,it would be superfluous to say 
that he possessed a familiar acquaintance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the fathers of the church. Among the inspired 
writers, Isaiah, Ezekiel and St. Paul, appear to have been his 
special favorites, and Jerome and Augustine among the fathers. 
He possessed an elevated genius, a quick and penetrating 
mind, an unmistakeable sincerity in advancing the cause of 
his great Master, and an untiring zeal in discharging his im- 
portant duties. Often when apparently exhausted by one of 
his great efforts in the pulpit, he has been known to hasten 
without a moment’s rest to new labors at the chair of the con- 
fessional, or the bedside of the suffering poor. That he was 
entirely free from the ambition so repeatedly charged upon the 
members of his society, was shown by his declining to become 
confessor to Madame Maintenon, alleging that his engagements 
would not permit him to give her more than two days in the 
year. He was through life a bright example of the good 
priest, the faithful soldier of the cross. The first in the march, 
the foremost in the battle; alluring others to brighter worlds, 
himself led the way; and whether in public or private, he 
knew how to make infidels themselves respect the religion he 
professed. His style is more suited to our protestant taste than 
that of any other French preacher we know, and both style 
and matter are especially deserving of the attentive study of 
every earnest minister of the protestant church. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


JOHN ARNDT. 


By John G. Morris. 


Tue Lutheran church presents a brilliant array of names 
illustrious for piety, usefulness and learning. ‘The lives and 
writings of these distinguished men are celebrated throughout 
the world, wherever the languages in which they have written 
are read and understood. ‘Tens of thousands of persons in 
past times have derived the richest instruction from their works, 
and a countless number are to this day receiving inappreciable 
benefits from the same exhaustless storehouse of piety and 
theological science. Luther and Melanchthon, Arndt, Spener 
and Franke, Andraea, Scriva and Bengel, Chemnitz, the 
Gerhards and Hutter, and a long catalogue of other worthies 
of the more distant and modern times, have blessed the church 
and the world by their labors, and have erected monuments to 
their own memory, which will endure as long as the world 
stands, Their merits should be better known than those of 
most of them are, to the members of our communion in this 
country. They present material for biographical literature of 
the richest character, and it is high time that our church here 
should be furnished with the history of her own great men. 

Among these illustrious characters, none of post-reformation 
celebrity, deserves higher admiration than John Arndt. None 
has received more. “ His praise is in all the churches.” “He 
was a good man and full of the Holy Ghost, and much people 
was added to the Lord.” His name, at least, is familiar to all 
Lutherans, and the title of one of his books is well known ; 
but it requires only a slight acquaintance with his character, to 
cherish for him the most profound veneration. 

Nine years after the death of Luther, John Arndt saw the 
light of the world. The 27th of December, 1555, was his 
natal day, and Ballenstadt, in the Grand Duchy of Anhalt, 
the place of his birth. His father was a clergyman who en- 
joyed the universal esteem of the godly, for his own godly 
deportment and truly christian spirit. But John Arndt bad a 
mother also; not only a female parent—all children have that, 
but a mother, who was no less admired than her husband for 
her humility and piety. She was regarded as an ornament of 
that most responsible station, a pastor’s wife. ‘Though poor in 
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goods, and extremely limited in pecuniary resources, they felt 
themselves rich in the possession of their infant son, and in 
testimony of their gratitude to Heaven, they gave him the ex- 
pressive name of John ; that is, the Lord is gracious. 

This was verily a christian family. These pious parents 
knew that upon their training of this little immortal would de- 
pend, in a great measure, his religious character, and conse- 
quently his usefulness in the world,and hence at the very 
earliest period, they commenced that course of christian instruc- 
tion and discipline which will always insure the blessing of 
Heaven. They have set an example of conscientious fidelity 
and unwearied zeal in the religious education of their child, 
which was sanctioned of God, and which may be safely imi- 
tated by others. It need scarcely be mentioned, that they re- 
garded his religious culture as the most important, and accord- 
ingly they employed every effort at a very early period to de- 
velop the spiritual character of their darling boy, and gradually 
to elevate his uncertain hopes and fears to an enlightened, 
living and heart-felt faith. They considered it undeniably 
certain that religion must be deeply rooted in the soul in order 
to control the life, and that where this principle is sound and 
active, its salutary influence would be exhibited in every act 
of the man. If that be once secured, there need be no pain- 
ful anxiety about any thing else. “ Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all other things shall be add- 
ed to you.” ‘This declaration of our Lord was properly ap- 
preciated by them. They knew no higher gratification than 
to conduct their cherished son in the way of righteousness and 
truth. By fervent prayer, judicious instruction and holy ex- 
ample, they instilled into his soul the principles and love of 
the gospel, and were happy in observing their pious exertions 
blessed of God. The mother, of course, as it should be in 
every family, undertook the earliest training of the child. She 
was eminently qualified for the office Would that all female 
parents were mothers to their children, in this most exalted 
sense! 

What was the result of this course of christian instruction? 
“From a child he knew the scriptures.” In his earliest years 
he became practically and intimately acquainted with his Sa- 
vior ; from a child he was a true believer. He could have said 
with Baxter of a later period, “that he could not remember 
the time when he did not love God.” ‘Thus it would be with 
every child properly trained by christian parents. Christianity 
is designed to save us from our very birth, and there is no ne- 
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cessity that we should be gross, practical sinners, or grow up to 
a certain age in rebellion against God, before we can become 
truly pious. Who will limit the operations of the Holy Ghost? 
Who will set bounds to the sanctifying energy of divine truth ? 
Hence the question, whether children of tender years can be 
converted, is entirely superfluous and nugatory. 

When young Arndt was sent to school he distinguished him- 
self as one of the most studious of the pupils. He united an 
unwearied industry to a most retentive memory, and a ready 
comprehension to an unusual facility for acquiring knowledge. 
He was endowed with extraordinary gifts of mind and heart. 
“The child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and increased in 
wisdom and years, and in favor with God and man.” The 
mother—so mother like—cherished the pleasing hope of once 
seeing her son arrayed in the clerical robes of his father, and 
of saluting him as a faithful minister of Christ. But they 
were poor, and how could they furnish the means of support- 
ing him at the University? The father soon after died. The 
widow was bowed to the earth. The son was left without a 
father’s care or counsel, and the future was dark. But their 
fears were groundless. God has said he will be a father and 
helper to the widow and orphan. The hearts of several be- 
nevolent persons were inclined towards this desolate little fam- 
ily. Means for prosecuting his education were furnished to 
young Arndt, and such a beneficiary as he was! so humble, so 
godly, so diligent, so self-denying, so modest; he may well 
serve as an example to that class of recipients of the church’s 
charity. 

But alas! for the mothet’s hopes, her son decided to devote 
himself to the study of medicine. Though disappointed, yet 
she did not despair. As she well knew, that desire and incli- 
nation for a profession are essential conditions of its happy and 
successful prosecution, she resolved not to oppose any obstacle 
in the way of his choice, and much less to persuade him, per- 
haps contrary to his inclination, to study theology. She still 
cherished the secret hope of seeing her ardent wish fulfilled. 
She had some ground for this hope. His favorite books were 
the Bible, the writings of Luther, Bernhard, T'auler, Thomas 
4 Kempis, and other pious authors. The candidate for medical 
honors was, after all, a diligent reader of the works of pious 
divines. His subsequent numerous writings give unequivocal 
evidence of their commanding influence on his opinions, and 
even his style. 

Thus, without in the remotest degree intending it or antici- 
pating it, did Arndt in the most effectual manner prepare him- 
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self for the sacred profession to which he subsequently devoted 
himself with all his heart. “'The Lord reigns.” His previous 
determination to study medicine was changed by a remarkable 
circumstance which Providence employed to direct him in the 
way which had been marked out for him. He was brought 
nigh to death by sickness. All hope of recovery was aban- 
doned. Yet the sufferer prayed most fervently. ‘To his fre- 
quent and ardent prayers, he added the most solemn vow, that 
if God would restore him, he would thenceforth consecrate all 
his gifts and strength to him in the service of the church. His 
supplication was heard. His vow was accepted. He recovered 
as by a miracle. ‘I'he vow was fulfilled, and Arndt gave him- 
self up exclusively to his new vocation. His earlier studies 
were renewed with double diligence, and in 1576, at the age 
of twenty-one, he entered the University of Helmstidt. Here 
he was a pattern of piety to all around him; he resisted all 
the temptations, which assailed him. His conduct was so ex- 
emplary, that his presence rebuked the ungodly. The voice 
of blasphemy was silent when young Arndt approached. 
The heart of piety was cheered when he entered the social 
circle. His favorite recreation was instructive conversation 
with intimate friends. He delighted also in the contemplation 
of nature around him, the hidden powers and wonders of 
which he studied with zeal. We are not, however, to presume 
that he belonged to that class of melancholy christians, who 
decry every enjoyment of life, even the most innocent, and 
believe that a dejected countenance and a stern demeanor are 
essential features of christianity. So far from favoring this 
fanatical view in his behavior, he was regarded by his intimate 
friends as the most cheerful of them all. He however care- 
fully avoided those pleasures which are enjoyed without God, 
or rather against God, and hence he passed his whole Univer- 
sity life without even in a single instance having purchased any 
enjoyment at the expense of conscience. 

From Helmstadt he went to Wittenberg, well furnished with 
scientific learning and a rich treasure of practical experience. 
The hallowed memory of the great reformer, Luther, still 
threw a magical lustre around this school. An additional at- 
traction was the fact that recently a new corps of professors, 
who breathed the spirit and taught the theology of Luther, 
had been recently appointed. Among these was the celebrated 
theologian Polycarp Lyser, at that time only, twenty-five years 
of age. ‘Thence Arndt proceeded to Strasburg, where he pur- 
sued his theological course with diligence, under teachers dis 
tinguished for their erudition and talents. He afterwards 
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studied at Basel, where he gratuitously read some lectures on 
Natural Philosophy, Ethics and Eloquence, to a private class 
of friends. He also lectured with great approbation on the 
epistle of Paul to the Romans. Here he became the private 
tutor of a young Polish nobleman. ‘This engagement not 
only aided him in the payment of his expenses, but it was 
also employed by Providence to furnish him with an additional 
evidence that the Lord gives his angels charge over us, and 
preserves usin all our ways. One day as he was walking 
with his pupil on the banks of the Rhine, Arndt accidentally 
fell into the water, and being unable to swim, would have 
been drowned, if the Pole had not rushed in and dragged him 
out by the hair of his head. 

Arndt was twenty-seven years of age before he conceived 
himself qualified to mount “that awful place, the pulpit.” 
He even then hesitated, and determined to devote himself for 
some time to the profession of teaching, and regarded this as a 
stepping stone to the ministry, believing that after he had fed 
the lambs of Christ, he would be better fitted to lead the whole 
flock into the rich pastures of his word. He was soon called 
an assistant preacher to Badenborn, in Anhalt, in connexion 
with his office as teacher. Many of his pupils, in after years, 
thankfully acknowledged Arndt’s pious instructions, next to 
the grace of God, as the means of bringing them to a know- 
ledge of the truth. He most industriously and conscientiously 
discharged his duties as a teacher, for he regarded nothing in 
the world so important as the early training of children in the 
truths and ways of religion. He remembered and experienced 
the blessed results of his own mother’s instructions on his 
youthful heart. He very properly held that if christianity is 
to be maintained in its full vigor in the world, we cannot begin 
too early to instil its principles into the mind. He devoted 
his best energies to this duty, and extraordinary success attend- 
ed his labors. He was not intimidated by difficulties, nor dis- 
heartened by apparent want of success. He persevered with- 
out weariness, until he had accomplished the desired end. As 
a preacher, he must have bcen popular with the pious, for 
when he was afterwards called to Quedlinburg, some of the 
people of Badenborn, which was not far distant, were among 
his hearers, whenever he preached. ‘Arndt was of Luther’s 
opinion, that no one should become a preacher who had not 
for some time before been a teacher, and learned simplicity 
among simple pupils. In later years, when he became super- 
intendent of schools at Celle, he thankfully acknowledged the 
goodness of God, which in early life had invested him with 
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the office of teacher, that he might gain personal experience, 
and thus be better prepared to discharge his duties. 

His marriage with Anna Wagner, the daughter of a judge 
in Eisleben, was the great event of this period of his life. She 
was in all respects well suited to him; modest, pious, intelli- 
gent and active as a christian, he considered himself blessed 
in the possession of such an inestimable treasure. 

We feel strongly tempted thus early in our sketch of Arndt, 
to delineate his character as a preacher, for his character as 
such was developed in the very beginning of his ministerial 
career. ‘That a man like Arndt should be most conscientious, 
faithful and diligent, may well be presumed. In these respects 
he may well serve as a model to all his clerical brethren. In 
all his official services he acted on the well established princi- 
ple that he who as a preacher, teacher, or parent, or in any 
other relation, wishes to exert a happy influence on others, 
must above all, begin the work in himself. He very properly 
thought, that as a preacher, Christ should be formed in himself 
before he was qualified to represent him in his real character to 
his hearers. He was further convinced that he himself must 
most distinctly know the way of the truth before he could 
safely guide others into it, and that he could never successfully 
combat the enemy of souls as long as he himself was held 
bound by him; and finally, that he could not oppose the vices 
of the times, if he himself did not keep free from them. Be- 
fore he undertook to feed the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
had made him an overseer, he most deeply impressed on his 
mind the words of the apostle ; “ Take heed to thyself.” He 
knew no better means of ascertaining the character of his own 
heart, and at the same time of qualifying himfelf for his chris- 
tian as well as pastoral calling, than the pure word of God. 
Hence he daily and diligently studied the scriptures, that he 
might constantly improve in the knowledge of God and of 
himself. He always commenced his biblical reading with 
prayer. He well knew that the circumstance which gave such 
impressiveness to the preaching of the apostles, and spread 
abroad their influence so extensively, was the exemplification 
of the truth which they preached, in their own lives, and the 
practice of the virtues which they commended to others. The 
apostles could without hesitation say, “ be ye followers of us, 
and mark them which walk so,” as ye have us for an exam- 
ple; hence, that he might not himself be a cast away whilst 
preaching to others, and not be a stumbling block in the way 
of the truth, he aimed first above all things at the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, aud laid it down as an inviolable 
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rule, not only to preach practical sermons in the pulpit, but 
also and particularly to preach by his own example. 

He bestowed the most careful attention on the preparation 
of his sermons and other public discourses and it was only in 
cases of extreme necessity that he preached without first having 
devoted much study to the subject. It was with extreme im- 
patience that he heard some men, proud of their presumed 
acquirements, boast of being able to preach without special 
preparation. His practice was very different. Before he ever 
sketched the plan of his sermons, he sought by diligent read- 
ing of the scriptures and fervent prayer, to acquire a proper 
frame of mind, and vividly to depict to himself the truth, 
which he conceived most appropriate to his hearers at the time. 
The grand design of all his discourses was to build up his 
hearers on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ being the chief corner-stone. In order to prepare their 
hearts for the reception of this faith, he regarded nothing more 
important and necessary, than to lead them to a knowledge of 
their own fallen condition, and to awaken in their hearts a sense 
of their corruption by nature and practice. He very properly 
maintained that so long as a man does not feel himself to be a 
grievous sinner before God, he cannot appreciate the blessing 
of salvation through Christ, and will not accept of him as a 
Redeemer. Then, afier he had convinced the sinner of his 
personal guilt, and humbled his proud heart, he opened the 
treasure of the gospel, and demonstrated to the penitent, that 
though our heart condemn us, yet God’s grace is greater than 
our heart, and that if we confess and forsake our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness. Hence, there is no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus, by whom we have access by faith into this 
grace, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God. It was not a 
dead, inactive faith that he preached, but a living, practical 
godliness. He vindicated the claims of the moral law with 
extraordinary power. He taught with Paul, “that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righte- 
ously and godly in this present world.” ‘The consoling doc- 
trines of reconciliation through Christ, and of justification by 
faith, did not serve in his hands as a soft and luxurious cushion 
for the uneasy conscience to repose on, but he insisted strenu- 
ously on moral reformation, self-denial, a daily growth in grace, 
and the rigid practice of all the christian virtues, as the only 
sure evidence of a hearty acceptance of these doctrines. He 
inveighed severely against those formal christians who vainly 
imagined that a heartless repetition of certain forms of prayer 
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and well arranged words was sufficient, and who depended 
solely on their profession of faith and membership in the 
church. No less impressively did he rebuke the sins and vices 
of the day. He did not come to preach the gospel “ with 
wisdom of words,” but to declare the uncorrupted message 
with all simplicity. He proved it to be the. power of God—a 
light that shineth in a dark place—a bammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces—a sword that divides asunder the soul and 
spirit. ‘To those who desired to be christians without repent- 
ance and holiness, his preaching appeared severe; and they 
took no pleasure in hearing him. They hardened their hearts 
against his faithful admonitions. Those,on the other hand, 
who earnestly sought salvation, felt the power of the truth, and 
heard him willingly. 

He did not regard his office as pastor as less important than 
that of preacher. As oftemas time and circumstances allowed, 
he visited the members of his congregation, and embraced 
every opportunity of doing them good in private. He was 
indefatigable in reconciling those who were at enmity, in rous- 
ing the lukewarm, reminding the careless of their duty, encour- 
aging the disheartened, cheering the disconsolate, instructing 
the ignorant and rebuking the perverse. ‘The poor and needy 
he aided to the extent of his ability. In this work of mercy, 
he was essentially aided by his wife, who obtained food and 
clothing for the destitute and sick, visited the poor families of 
the church, and interested others in their behalf. 

The children of the church, particularly, claimed much of 
his attention and care. Confirmation was, at that time, not 
generally practised, although it had been introduced into Po- 
merania by Dr. Bugenhagen, in 1534, and hence there was, 
properly speaking, no instruction given to candidates for that 
ancient but then obsolete rite. Still, he was most industrious 
in his catechetical instruction of the young, and these lessons 
were also attended by many of riper years. 

In this spirit Arndt labored for nearly seven years in Baden- 
bora, and the blessings of his ministry survived him so long, 
that even at this late day,the descendants of his parishioners 
revere his memory not only as a distinguished servant of God, 
butas having been the pastor and preacher of their ancestors. 
These seven years were the happiest of his life. It is true, 
that even here some unpleasant circumstances occurred to in- 
terrupt his perfect happiness, but on the other hand his domes- 
tic felicity was a full compensation for all his troubles. The 
affectionate concern of his wife in all his labors and trials, her 
profound sympathy in all his sorrows and successes, was a con- 
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stant source of the t enjoyment, Finally, however, a 
terrible storm gathered and broke over his head with tremens 
dous violence. It terminated sadly. The pious, meek, inof- 
fensive and usefubJohn Arndt was not only deposed from his 
pastoral office in Badenborn, but was even banished from the 
duchy of Anhalt. He had committed no heinous offence 
against God or man, but merely maintained the rights of his 
conscience in an affair of church discipline, and refused to sub- 
mit tothe tyrannical and persecuting edict of his government 
in the abolition of the ancient ceremony of exorcism. 

In order to have a proper understanding of this singular af- 
fair, and of the numerous controversies which grew out of it, 
it is necessary, briefly, to consider the history of the times.— 
The period was one of great excitement in a political as well 
as in a religious and ecclesiastical respect. We shall confine 
our observations to the church. It willbe remembered that 
the light of the glorious gospel, through the instrumentality of 
the illustrious Luther, had shone over the whole of Germany, 
and had awakened a new ecclesiastical life, the influence of 
which the most lukewarm could not resist. But where there 
is much light, there ismuth shadow. This newborn activity 
brought out vast differences and varieties of religious convic- 
tions and views, which alas! too soon degenerated into violent 
controversies and mutual accusations Of heresy. It is well 
known that even during Luther’s life time, some discontented 
and litigious spirits had occasioned the most acrimonious :dis- 
sensions, and sowed the seeds of discord among the people.— 
As long as Luther himself held the rudder with a firm grasp, 
and steered the ship of the church, the danger was not so 
great, for he was a master pilot, and could navigate the storm 
tossed vessel into a safe and peaceful harbor, but no sooner had 
he himself entered the haven above (Feb. 18, 1546,) than the 
tempest burst forth fearfully from every quarter, Now follow- 
ed one of the most unpromising periods of all modern church 
history. The theological war raged with terrible severity, not 
only between the Lutherans and Reformed, but the most bitter 
dissensions arose in the bosom of the Lutheran church itself. 
The peace of the church was seriously threatened, and the 
most fearful apprehempions were entertained of an open rup- 
tute. All the friends of order ahd harmony felt the urgent 
necessity of putting a stop to this lamentable condition of 
things. Some of the Princes of Germany offered their aid in 
the work of restoring peace to the distracted church. But the 
noble and pious August, Elector of Saxony, particularly ex- 
erted hi to reconcile the contending parties. After many 
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fruitless attempts to accomplish his laudable purpose, he at 
last ordered several Jearned and distinguished divines to pre- 
pare the celebrated Form of Concord, which was completed 
in 1577. ‘The Work aimed at two objects: first, to check the 
controversies in the Lutheram church, and to harmonize the 
views of theologians; and secondly, to refute the opinions of 
the Reformed church, particularly jin feference to the Lord’s 
Supper. It however accomplished this object very impeffectly. 
On the other hand, it originated new controversies and widen- 
ed the breach instead of closing it. A majority of the coun- 
tries of Germany willingly adopted this Formula, as a faithful 
exposition of their doctrinal views, and awarded to it the digni- 
ty ofa church Confession of faith. Others, and among them the 
duchy of Anhalt, of which Arndt was a_ subject, obstinately 
resisted the reception of it, partly on the ground that the peo- 
ple were already strongly inclined to the doctrine of the Re- 
formed party. Notwithstanding this opposition, the Elector 
August had it published in connexion with the other confes- 
sions of the Lutheram chureh, and it first made its appearance 
in Dresden, in 1580, under the title of the Evangelical Book 
of Concord, just fifty yeats after the delivery of the Augsburg 
Confession. This was the signal for fresh and violent provo- 
cation and dissensions, .The Reformed felt themselves much 
aggrieved, and raised a lond outery against it, because it severe- 
ly handled and conclusively refuted their peculiar theological 
doctrines. In some countries the princes now openly embraced 
the confession of the Reformed. This roused the Lutherans 
to the highest pitch of excitement, and the mutual dislike of 
the parties was carried to a fearfulextent. This blind zealled 
to the employment of most unrighteous’ means to gain the 
victory, and to the use of the most abusive and disgraceful 
language. ‘ 
Exorcism, that isthe adjuration of Satan at the baptism of 
infants, as practised by some Lutherans at that time, was par- 
ticularly hateful to the Reformed.' They thundered against 





‘This practice is traced as far back as the end of the second century, and 
was advocated by some of the most celebrated fathers of the church. It was 
abolished at avery early period after the Reformation in many protestant 
countries, and retained in others. It is now practised by none, excepting the 
old Lutherans as distinguished from the more moderate portion of their breth- 
ren, and their form of adjuration in ism of infants is, ‘<I adjure thee, 
thou unclean spirit, in the name of the Father, &c. &c., that thou 
from this servant of Jesus Christ, amen!” In the new Liturgy of the church 
of Prussia, the officiating minister in the beginning of the baptismal service 
says, ‘ may the unclean spirit give place to the Holy Ghost.” 

This custom has always been reckoned by our church among the adiapho- 
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it with a terrible ferocity, and insisted on its abolition with un- 
yielding pertinacity. It is undeniable that exorcism, although 
common in the church hundreds of years before the Reforma- 
tion, has no foundation in the scriptures, nor in the example 
of the apostles. For these reasons, many Lutherans united 
with the Reformed, in their opposition to the rite. Wurtem- 
burg, though purely Lutheran, had already abolished the prac- 
tice. The same was done under Joachim Ernst in Zerbst, 
and soon after in other places. The abolition of itin Anhalt 
was systematically pursued, and the inhabitants of the small 
towns and villages, were ordered by the prince to express their 
desire for its abolition. This circumstance was of itself suffi- 
cient to excite the obstinate opposition of many Lutherans, 
and on all sides complaints were heard against the interference 
of the civil authorities in the affairs of faith and religion.— 
Many of the nobles even, and of the clergy, united in remon- 
strances against this retrenchment of their religious liberty. 
But all in vain; the prince issued a direct order to all the su- 
perintendents to compel the clergy totally and immediately to 
abandon the practice of exorcism. Many of them complied, 
doubtless from conviction, and many from fear of deposition 
and losing their bread. Finally, they all gave in their adhe- 
sion. Jolin Arndt alone resisted. He took the stand of Lu- 
ther: “ Here I stand, I cannot act otherwise.” It need not 
be mentioned that Arndt, though from full conviction, devo- 
tedly attached to the Lutheran faith as taught in the symboli- 
cal books, was altogether free from that uncharitable and zelot- 
ical spirit, which many of his colleagues displayed to such a 
disgraceful extent against the Calvinists,‘but on the other hand, 
he was always ready to sacrifice everything he held dear, yea, 
if necessary, even life itself, in the maintenance of that which 
he conscientiously believed to be scriptural truth. [n this light 
he regarded exorcism, and whatever opinions we may have at 
the present day, we dare not deny to Arndt the credit of acting 
honestly in refusing to obey the decree of the prince, and in 





ra, or things non essential, about which every man may exercise his private 
judgment. No controversy would ever have risen on the subject, and the 
=, would have been peacefully abolished if the Reformed bad not vio- 

ntly opposed it on doctrinal grounds which the Lutheran divines regarded 
as érroneous. As an ancient church ¢tstom, the latter were willing to abol- 
ish it, but as significative of the doctrine of innate depravity, many defended 
it.. Exorcism was a more than a significant declaration of the spiritual 
captivity of the infant in the kingdom of Satan (fora bodily possession of the 
devil was never thought of.) The language of the formula, «I adjure thee 
thou unclean spirit,” &c, &c., has indeed an i rative tone, but it is tu be 
taken in the sense of a prayer to God against the influence of the spiritual 
enemy of the baptized infant. 
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preferring deposition from office to the violation of his con- 
science. Besides this, he was firmly convinced that the aboli- 
tion of exorcism had another design in view, which was to feel 
the pulse of the people on another subject. He regarded it as 
the prelude toa systematic and gradual suppression of the 
Lutheran faith, and the introduction of the Reformed confes- 
sion. Subsequent events very soon showed that his suspicions 
were well founded, for in 1596, the prince John George forci- 
bly compelled all his subjects to embrace the Zwinglian system. 
Luther’s catechism was everywhere suppressed ; the churches 
were remodelled afier the customs of the Reformed, and every 
thing of a peculiarly Lutheran stamp was carefully excluded. 
In 1597 twenty-eight doctrinal articles of the rmed church 
were prepared and proposed to all the clergy for their approval 
and signature, on pain of exile and loss of their parishes. 
What was Arndt to doin this case? to yield against his 
convietions, merely for the sake of bread? Never; and even 
if all the clergy in the country succumbed; as they afterwards 
really did, it was impossible for him to abandon his principles. 
He adhered to his position unchangeably, and continued to 
practice exorcism. What would be the result of his refusal, 
Arndt could anticipate very well from what had before occur- 
red. Few can have a proper conception of his feelings in this 
predicament. Even if for himself he could endure the sever- 
ity of his lot, in being deprived of his office, and the only 
means of support, what were his feelings when he looked on 
his wife, who would share his sufferings, and on his congre- 
gation, to which he was attached with all his heart, but which 
would in this event, be left destitute and forsaken? His de- 
voted Anna did not betray, by the slightest word, any dissatis- 
faction with her husband’s course. She was not only too 
refined and sympathizing, but she had too much faith and 
courage, and besides, had too high an estimate of the value of 
religious conviction and freedom of conscience, to complain of 
the stand he took. We may conceive that a separation from 
his office and congregation would be the most painful sacrifice 
he could make. But should these minor considerations lead 
him to deny his convictions and purchase these benefits at the 
expense of conscience? No; and though still heavier storms 
should burst over his head, and the future should be dark as 
midnight, yet he was firmly resolved to endure every thing, 
that Providence might please to lay upon him. Arndt reso- 
lutely took his stand; the threats of the prince could not move 
him. He wrote adeclaration on the subject of exorcism, and 
sent it tothe prince. He makes known his unalterable deter- 
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mination not to yield, but entreats his sovereign to deal tenderly 
towards him. But John George was unrelenting, and on the 
24th of September John Arndt was deposed from office, and 
exiled from his country. His fate was decided, but he sub- 
mitted to it with calmness. A mind like his, fast anchored on 
the immovable rock, which is Jesus, could not be violently 
shaken by any tempest, nor could anything disturb his christ- 
jan serenity and inward peace with God. 

The first intelligence of this event fell like lightning from 
a clear sky on his congregation, and sent, as it were, an elec- 
tric shock through every heart. ‘Though there was some ex- 
pectation of the circumstance, yet when it really happened, 
the report was astounding. ‘The occasion presented an oppor- 
tunity of testifying the exalted esteem, in which he was held 
by the people. ‘The congregation rose asone man, and peti- 
tioned the prince most fervently to remove the sentence of 
deposition from their beloved pastor. The prince was immo- 
vable, and they were compelled to yield to their severe destiny. 

Who would suppose, that there were men capable of filling 
the cup of sorrows with wormwood and gall, which was al- 
ready bitter enough for poor Arndt. But he was even now in 
a most trying manner to experience the fate of so many great 
men who are most liable to be misrepresented and envied. For 
it was not only his opponents in the Reformed church, not yet 
satisfied with his banishment and fall, but even some of his 
former colleagues, who perhaps in this way could best silence 
the voice of their own conscience, and palliate their incon- 
stancy and unfaithfulness before the world, sought in a most 
dishonorable manner to excite distrust in him, and to represent 
his character in the worst possible light. Some regarded his 
conduct in this affair as the result of an unyielding and selfish 
obstinacy ; others sought to discover in it the efforts of an ec- 
centric character to render himself notorious; still others decried 
it as the abortion of an untimely and unchristian zelotism, and 
finally, others pitied him as a well-meaning but weak minded 
fanatic, who did not know nor understand his own interest. 
Some, doubtless, in these modern days of ultra liberalism, will 
be disposed to censure Arndt for his inflexible perseverance in 
maintaining his principles, and his preference of exile to sub- 
mission. But let it be remembered that it was an affair of 
conscience, and he was not the man to accommodate his con- 
science to the caprices of a persecuting government. The 
question is not, whether exorcism is a scriptural or even a lau- 
dable rite, but whether any civil authority has the right of in- 
terfering with the religious convictions of any man? Armadt 
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in resolutely vindicating his position, and suffering banishment 
rather than abandon it, carried out the principles of genuine 
protestantism, whilst the prince who exiled him, displayed the 
persecuting spirit of the papacy, and violated all the righis of 
private judgment and of conscience, which the Reformation 
has secured to us. 

Compelled to yield to the mandate of power, abandoned 
and assailed of men, proscribed and exiled, deposed and house- 
less, Arndt siezed the pilgrim’s staff, and like Abraham, de- 
parted from his country and his friends, without knowing what 
course to take, or where to lay his liead. But his mind was at 
ease. His God did not forsake him, though he was given up 
of men. He soon received two calls at the same time ; one 
to Mansfeld, and the other to Quedlinburg. Here also he most 
_ faithfully discharged the duties of his office. His trials were 
numerous; whilst he was exceedingly beloved by the pious, 
he encountered severe opposition from a different class of per- 
sons. A regular war of persecution was waged against him. 
He was made the target of disgraceful attacks by those, who 
felt the force of his faithful rebukes of their sins. We do not 
know a man, who has been more unrelentingly persecuted 
than Arndt. Wherever he labored he encountered the most 
shameful opposition and the most disgraceful slanders. Satan 
seeins to have had a particular dislike of him, and he roused 
his emissaries to the most violent attacks against this servant of 
the Lord. The enemy occasionally triumphed for awhile, but 
he was soon again vanquished, and Arndt conquered gloriously. 
His behaviour amid all these severe trials was saint-like. None 
but a man who daily held the closest communion with God, 
and who breathed the very spirit of his Divine Master, could 
have endured such repeated and aggravated insults. The de- 
tailsof them, which we have not room to give, are most sick- 
ening, and yet itis refreshing to behold this man of God sus- 
taining himself nobly by faith, and displaying a martyr firm- 
ness, while the flames of persecution were raging around him. 

The occurrence of the plague at Quedlinburg, in 159S, 
which in one year carried off three thousand persons, afforded 
him the best opportunity of giving the most unequivocal proof 
of his official fidelity and self-sacrificing spirit. During its 
continuance, he was constantly employed in the infected sick 
rooms of his friends and enemies. He often literally crept 
into the meanest hovels, where the pestilential odor was so 
horrible, that the occupants could scarcely endure it, and wher- 
ever he found dead bodies, he had them buried, accompanying 
them to the grave-yard himself. Besides this, he preached 
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every day, in addition to delivering many funeral discourses. 
And yet for all this extraordinary labor, he received no ade- 
quate acknowledgment. On the contrary, he was cruelly 
calumniated, and his motives misrepresented. 

About this time he published his first book, entitled IJcono- 
graphia, ot, the origin, use and abuse of images in the old and 
new ‘Testaments. He wrote this book against the ecclesiastical 
changes in Anhalt, in which he showed that the ancient usage 
of bowing at the mention of the name ef Jesus, and of mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, should be retained. 

During Arndt’s residence at Quedlinburg, he became ac- 
quainted with a youth, then only fifteen years of age, but who 
afterwards rose to a lofiy eminence in the theological world. 
It was John Gerhard, the celebrated Lutheran divine. -Young 
Gerhard attributed his conversion, under God, to Arndt, and 
ever after, they lived on the most fraternal and intimate terms. 

Arndt’s next field of operation was the city of Brunswick, 
which, during his residence there, was most violently agitated 
by political strife. ‘The Brunswickers were in open rebellion 
against their Grand Duke, who, however, finally subdued his 
refractory subjects, afier bombarding the city for twenty-one 
days, and inundating it by damming up the river which runs 
through it. The history of these times is very interesting, but 
our limits will not allow us to dwell on them at length. ‘I'he 
clergy were almost necessarily mixed up with the political 
broils that raged violently among the people. Arndt could not 
remain neutral. He rather inclined to the side of the govern- 
ment, although he did not apologize for its wrongs. He de- 
nounced its oppressive measures, whilst he exhorted the people 
to submit to the rightful sovereign. There were horrible ex- 
cesses practised in Brunswick. Many citizens were most cru- 
elly put to death. Superstition lent its aid to add a savage 
ferocity to the mode of execution, but Arndt did all in his 
power to mitigate the sufferings, and comfort the hearts of the 
victims of political rancor and governmental persecution. 

The year 1605 was an important and decisive one for Arndt. 
He was now fifty years of age. Although he had previously 
published a small book, yet now properly speaking, begins his 
career as a writerand author. He entered a field of active 
usefulness, in which for over two centuries, and for millions . 
of persons, he has been a substantial blessing, and will contin- 
ue to be so until the end of time. The first of his “six books 
on true christianity” was published.* This world—renowned 





' Properly speaking, there were but four, for the fiifth and sixth, which 
comprise various treaties and letters, were only incorporated and printed 
with later editions. 
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work contains a series of week day sermons, preached by him. 
It has for its special object, as Arndt himself expresses it, to 
lead christians from a dead to a living faith ; from a mere sci 
entific knowledge of christianity, to the real practice of faith 
and godliness ; to show them what genuine christian life is, 
and to teach them the meaning of the apostle’s language, “ I 
live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” As regards the sen- 
timents and style of the work, Arndt’s previous ascetic training 
was plainly discernible. Not only were the spirit of Tauler, 
Kempis, and Bernard to be recognized, but even their modes 
of expression and shades of thought. If ever any man was 
competent to write on true christianity, that man was John 
Arndt.. It had become his very life; it entered into the very 
centre of his own experience ; it was an essential part of his 
being, and hence it was only necessary to let the mouth utter 
that, of which the heart was full. We need not be surprised 
that this book, at its first appearance, met with undivided ap- 
probation and an extensive sale. It was properly regarded as 
the first book of devotion in the protestant church, and soon 
established for itself the character of a master piece of unper- 
ishable value. ‘T'he practical writings of Luther, Bugenhagen, 
Lorenz and Sarcenes were mostly written in Latin, and were 
limited to ministers or professors; hence the people had no 
devotional book, properly so called, until the publication of 
the first book of Arndt on true christianity. It was not long 
before its fame was spread throughout all Europe, and to this 
day it is accomplishing its work of blessing and mercy in un- 
diminished vigor. In all European circles of pious christians, 
it continues to be the chief devotional book. It has led mil- 
lions to a knowledge of the truth ; a countless number of the 
ungodly to repentance ; thousands of lukewarm believers to 
christian activity, and afforded comfort and refreshment to a 
host of the weary and heavy laden. Without hesitation, next 
to the Bible, no book can be more properly recommended to 
those seeking edification, than Arndt’s True Christianity. 

We are not to suppose that the book met with no opposition. 
It encountered the severest and most denunciatory criticism, 
even from some of the clergy. They were envious and em- 
bittered at its popularity. They took advantage of every of- 
fensive expression, and condemned the book with vehement 
zeal. One party condemned him for being too orthodox, and 
for trying to bring the people under the iron yoke of a spiritual 
despotism, and the rod of a paper Pope, by which they meant 
the symbolical books of the church, and the other party, the 
blind zealots of a churchly orthodoxy, who made True Chiris- 
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tianity and true Lutheranism to consist in inflexible party forms 
and fixed phrases, denounced him and his book for not being 
sufficiently churchly. Although he had now three times pub- 
licly sworn to adhere to the symbolical books, and in all his 
preaching and writings had zealously maintained the Lutheran 
faith to its fullest extent, yet these men charged him with de- 
fending principles which were directly adverse to the Lutheran 
theology, when all history shows that he was a more consistent 
Lutheran than they. The most superficial examination of his 
book shows that their accusations were false. It is true that, 
however strong his attachment to the doctrines of the church 
was, yet it wasa matter of infinitely greater moment to him to 
be purely pious than merely orthodox (nicht nur rechtgliubig 
sondern rechigldubig). He ascribed everything in and after 
conversion, exclusively to the divine grace, and acknowledged 
no other righteousness of life than that based on a righteous- 
ness of faith. Hence faith and godliness were, in his mind, 
two ideas so intimately associated, that he could never think of 
them as separated, as he himself tells us, where true faith ex- 
ists, there is Christ, for Christ and faith are not divided. Where 
Christ is, there is also his life, for Christ and his life are never 
divided. Where the life of Christ is, there is pure love, for 
the life of Christ is nothing but love. Where the love of 
Christ is, there is the Holy Ghost. Where the Holy Ghost is, 
there is the kingdom of God. If a man has one he has all; 
if he failsin one he has none. If then Christ dwells, lives 
and works in you, all the good you do is not yours, but it is the 
king’s who dwells in you,so that you must not ascribe it to 
yourself, nor do you deserve anything on account of it, for it 
is not yours, but everything that is good comes from God in 
us, &c., &c. This intimate connexion of faith with newness 
of life, he did not prominently hold forth everywhere in his 
writings, for as he saysin a letter to his friend Piscator, whose 
opinion he requested on his True Christianity, he did not 
write only for those who made no pretension to conversion, but 
for those especially who professed to be christians, but who led 
immoral lives. Hence, it was not his design to engage in ex- 
tensive discussions on the nature of faith, but to write against 
the unchristian conduct of those, who loudly professed the true 
faith, but denied it in their works. 

Whilst Arndt was compelled to endure these attacks from 
various parties, he received not only from Piscator, in Jena, a 
very favorable opinion of his book, but from many other 
places, the most unequivocal testimonies of the good, which the 
book had accomplished. Many learned men even, and 
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princes of high distinction, thanked him for it, and urgently 
requested him to publish the remaining parts of the work. 
This greatly encouraged him, but of what avail was all this? 
He was still vehemently assailed by the theologians. His own 
colleague, Deneke, was more violent in his opposition than all 
the other zealots. He even employed the pulpit to warn the 
people against the dangerous doctrines tanght by Arndt. He 
invaded Arndt’s domestic sanctuary in his rabid reproaches, 
and assailed the character of his wife. Arndt tells us, that if 
God and his conscience had not supported him, this treatment 
would have occasioned his death, or at least, thrown him into 
a violent fever. 

It is not to be wondered at, that under such circumstances, 

instead of proceeding at once to prepare and publish the re- 
maining books of True Christianity, three or four years should 
have elapsed before they appeared. 
- Under this melancholy condition of things, one would sup- 
pose that he would have accepted a call to Hallerstadt with 
joy, which he received about this time, if with no other view 
than to escape his persecutions and vexations in Brunswick. 
The call was subsequently renewed, and he finally accepted 
it, but the council of Brunswick would not grant him an hon- 
orable dismission, and positively refused him permission to 
leave the city. He consented to this abridgment of his liberty, 
and yielded without a murmur. 

The opposition to his book continued with unabated vio- 
lence. He sometimes even feared that the excited vulgar 
populace, who had been led to decry him as a fanatic, and 
who held all godliness in abomination, would lay violent hands 
on him, and put him to death. Hissolemn avowal, that he 
never wrote anything contrary to the teachings of the symbol- 
ical books, was of no effect. He writes to Piscator, “ I would 
with joy submit to banishment, that I might escape this wretch- 
ed condition of things, if I did not fear that the cause of re- 
ligion would suffer by it, for any one can easily imagine the 
effect of the banishment of a theologian on account of a false 
suspicion of religious error.” He continued to receive con- 
gratulations on his book from various places, but considering 
the outrageous assaults made on him, these congratulations 
were like a few drops of honey in a vessel of gall. He was 
surrounded by implacable enemies; he everywhere felt him- 
self under restraint, on account of the unfounded suspicion the 
people cherished of his orthodoxy; he was not on friendly 
terms with a majority of his colleagues; even the suppression 
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and alteration of some objectionable passages in the new edi- 
tion of his book, did not satisfy them; they still denounced 
him as the old synergist, and seemed determined not to cease 
their heartless persecutions. He wrote thus complainingly to 
his young friend, John Gerhard: “ I am privately and public- 
ly assailed by the most cruel slanders, I am branded with sus- 
picion before the common people, and I presume they are 
anxious to get rid of me. * * * Ihave not had a happy 
day since you were with me, two years ago. If I receive no 
other call, I shall retire to some place, perhaps to Kisleben, and 
live aretired life. Really, the world is becoming too ungodly. 
I never would have believed, either, that there were such mis- 
chievous, wicked men among theologians.” 

How much more wisely, in the opinion of some men, Arndt 
would have acted two years before, if he had resolutely insist- 
ed on going to Halberstadt, (for the council must have yielded) 
and if he could have foreseen all the horrors of the long siege, 
and all the sufferings arising from his incessant persecutions, 
which were in preparation for him, who knows, if he would 
have allowed himself to remain? But perhaps he was speci- 
ally destined to endure such severe sufferings, that from his 
own experience he might be the better qualified to comfort 
others in the remaining books of True Christianity. These 
books were ardently longed for by many pious persons. Some 
of them begged the privilege of having them transcribed, for 
it was known they were written, so impatient were they to 
read them. So great was his popularity among that class of 
persons, that individuals even of rank, travelled one hundred 
miles to see the man and enjoy his society for a short time. 
But Arndt was far from being happy at Brunswick, with all 
these evidences of respect from strangers. However, a more 
favorable change than he expected, awaited him, and this was 
his call to Eisleben. He determined to go and preach the 
gospel in the birth and death place of Luther. ‘The Burgo- 
master of Brunswick, and a large number of church members 
exerted themselves to induce him to change his determination. 
He would not yield. The Brunswickers allowed him to leave 
their city without paying him all the salary due him, and he 
was afierwards compelled to demand it by law. ‘This was 
discreditable to the church, and yet, on the other hand, testi- 
monials of the highest character were given him by the town 
council and some of the clergy. 

He was most cordially welcomed at Eisleben, and it may 
well be conceived how grateful to his feelings all this was, af- 
ter his severe persecutions at Branswick, which he never visited 
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again. He felt like one who in a dream had been attacked 
by savage beasts in a dark forest, but who on awaking, finds 
himself secure. He here again subscribed the symbolical 
books in the presence of the Prince and many other distin- 
guished persons. He was not only pastor of St. Andrew’s 
church, but was also a member of the consistorium, or council 
of ministers. 

It was not, however, Arndt’s lot to enjoy many days of un- 
clouded sunshine, and he was again called on to experience 
that “the afflictions of the righteous are many.” A deposed 
colleague named Wolf, occasioned him unspeakable trouble, 
but the Lord knows how to bring the counsels of the ungodly 
tonought. In Count Mansfeld, and in the general superin- 
tendent, Dr. Schleussner, he found the warmest and most in- 
fluential friends and defenders. 

His numerous friends and distinguished patrons now impor- 
tunately urged him to publish the additional book of True 
Christianity. He yielded to their request, and in 1609, the 
three other books were published under the direction of John 
Gerhard. Thus was the work completed, and it will always 
remain one of the most suitable, uninspired books ever printed, 
for the instruction of the believer in the origin, progress, diffi- 
culties and practice of christian piety. Christ in us, that is, 
the sanctification of man is the principal theme of all his books, 
but every where grounded on Christ for us, that is faith. The 
refutation of false doctrine is conducted very mildly in the 
work, and even where the prevailing sins of the day are re- 
buked, it is done in the gentlest manner. In such a work there 
must almost necessarily be much repetition. This, with Arndvs 
copiousness of language, imparts to some portions of it an am- 
plitude and dryness, which prevent the admirers of a tasteful 
and finished style, from reading much of it at a time. 

It was natural that the orthodox clergy should so fiercely 
oppose this book, and take offence at its mystical expressions 
and style, and the more so because the fanatics and mystics of 
that day glorified Arndt above all measure, and designated him 
as the third Elijah, and the restorer of true godliness. Arndt, 
with his strong tendencies in that direction, might have fallen 
wholly into the arms of the mystics, but for these furious as- 
saults upon him. Perhaps we have to thank these orthodox 
divines for being the cause of the gradual expurgation of the 
book of these excrescences, and of finally rendering it what it 
has really become, the best devotional book of ancient or mod- 
ern times. 
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In 1610 he received a call to a still more influential post.— 
Duke Ernest, of Brunswick Luneburg, offered him the place 
of general superintendent of the Principality of Luneburg, in 
connexion with the pastorate at Celle. He accepted it after 
various hindrances, and we now behold him elevated to a high 
office in the church, which involved an immense responsibility, 
as well as a most commanding influence. Before he accepied 
this call, he requested the opinion of the theological faculty at 
Wittenberg. ‘They returned an equivocal and very unsatisfac- 
tory reply. This drew from him a rejoinder, which we wish 
that he had never written. Itis one of the weakest and most 
objectionable acts he ever committed, and although he may 
have considered the provocation great, yet the severity of his 
rejoinder was not justifiable. 

About this time he received the painful intelligence of the 
death of the excellent wife of his dear friend, John Gerhard. 
"The letter of condolence which he sent to himis so beautiful, 
and affords such an interesting view of the character of the 
writer, that we cannot refrain from giving some exiracts of it. 

“From my inmost soul, I pray the Father of all mercies, 
and the God of all consolation, to grant you grace and com- 
fort, my reverd and excellent friend, whom I embrace in the 
arms of christian fellowship, and whom I love with the affec- 
tion of a father. With the most profound grief, 1 have heard 
of the death of your excellent wife. If my sighs, my sym- 
pathy, my tears could avail anything, I would do every thing 
to convince you that my services are at your command; but 
as the divine will must be obeyed, patience is necessary, and 
not tears and lamentations. ‘I'he children of this world are 
estimated according to worldly prosperity ; the children of God 
according to afflictions and trials. Choose now, which of the 
two would you prefer? . Very seldom indeed does Christ allow 
those to be always happy whom he has destined for heaven. 
They who are to enjoy the bliss of Paradise, come up out of 
great tribulation. It is not granted to the inhabitants of heaven 
to partake of the pleasures of both worlds. You have sent 
before you a wife, a mother, a bride. A wife who was given 
you of God for a little while, in order through her to procure 
an heir for heaven; a mother, who through the leaven of re- 
generation has enriched the kingdom with an infant son; a 
bride, who betrothed to Christ, was to become a queen in hea- 
ven, whom the bridegroom of virgin souls wonld not allow to 
remain longer on earth, that she might no longer be deprived 
of heaven. * * God has made you the follower of the 
patriarch Jacob, who on his return to his native land, sent be 
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fore his wife and children, and traveled after them by himself 
on foot. Task you, which would you prefer,to leave your 
dear infant son with his mother bebind you, or send them on 
before you? If it is safer to send them on before you, why 
do you mourn?) Do you envy Christ’s joy? He has ouly 
demanded back his own, and not yours. * * * How hap- 
py those souls, who freed from the dross and anxieties of this 
world, are enjoying an everlasting rest in the blissful presence 
of God. Soon did your sainted wife complete her earthly ca- 
reer, and during a brief period she was a daughter, maiden, 
bride, wife, mother; richly adorned with the true knowledge 
of the Son of God, crowned with the most brilliant virtues, 
and admired for her distinguished piety. She wasatemple of 
the Holy Ghost. She bore the cross of Christ without weari- 
ness ; she was patient in tribulation without murmuring. She 
was faithful in prayer without doubting, and at last; full of 
confidence in God, and calmly committing her soul to Christ, 
she left the prison house of clay, and became a partaker of 
the heavenly bliss. What more do you wish? Is it not better 
suddenly to complete our course, and discharge our particular 
duties, than to drag out a slow and weary existence? He who 
performs his work soon, deserves rest soon.” * * * 

At Celle, Arndt had the unspeakably great advantage of 
serving a prince who was truly pious. In all christian duties, 
he was an example not only to persons of his own rank, but to 
the poorest of his subjects. The duke Christian was a con- 
scientious observer of the Lord’s day. He did every thing in 
his power to maintain the dignity and honor of the house of 
God, and was a liberal patron of the servants of the church. 
Arndt’s external and financial condition was much improved by 
his removal to this place, but his liberality to the more needy 
around him, always kept him poor. ‘The good things of this 
world could never have fallen into more generous hands, for 
nothing afforded him more pleasure than to do good and com- 
municate. All the money which was laid on the altar as a 
compensation for sacramental services performed, (as was the 
custom at that time) was regularly deposited by him in the 
charity box before he left the church. 

The sphere of his official operations was extensive. At one 
time we see him on tours of inspection and visitation; at an- 
other in the sessions of the Consistorium, proposing wise and 
salutary measures; again, visiting all the schools of the Prin- 
cipality, encouraging the teachers with friendly advice, and 
communicating the results of hisown rich experience. The 
striking improvement in the religious life of the people, and 
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the complete and wholesome reformation in all affairs pertain- 
ing to the schools, was a speaking evidence of the wisdom and 
conscientiousness, the care and fidelity with which he dischar- 
ged the various duties of his profession. And if even to the 
present day, the Principality of Luneburg has many peculiar 
and excellent arrangements in these respects, superior to these 
of other sections of Germany, it owes them in part to the 
faithful zeal of its former general superintendent, more than 
two hundred years ago. 

Exalted and influential as his position was, never for a mo- 
ment did he forget his relation to Christ. He ever kept in 
view the language of John the Baptist: “ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” Herein lay, according to him the whole 
mystery of godliness, the sanctification of the heart, and the 
way of salvation. Hence, ke gloried in his own weakness 
that the strength of Christ might dwell in him, for he knew 
that “when we are weak then are we strong,” and that we 
are only great in that proportion, in which we feel ourselves 
low, and daily become more convinced of our utter helpless- 
ness and unworthiness. 

How, in the multitude of his engagements, he could yet 
find time, not only for his extensive correspondence, but also 
for his labors as an author, would be incomprehensible, if we 
did not know that he well understood the happy art of em- 
ploying every hour of the day to some useful purpose, and 
that besides this, the most perfect system and punctuality char- 
acterized all his proceedings. He did everything in the right 
way, at the right time, and with untiring diligence. He was 
neither idle, nor slow, nor slovenly. Hence, postponed and 
half-finished labors, so common with most men, were almost 
strange to him, and if he had them on hand occasionally, he 
gave himself no rest until all was finished. Restless activity 
and constant application were real luxuries to him; a real, 
proper element of his life, in which he felt himself happy.— 
Overloaded as he was with business, to such an extent that 
many others would have sunk under it, he continued cheerful 
and undismayed. He laid hold of his work with the energy 
of a man, who was determined to perform it, and never was he 
so contented as when he was most laboriously engaged. He 
was an example of industry to all his colleagues, and thus 
urged on to activity many a man who tarried by the way, or 
groaned at the prospect of difficulties, real or imaginary, before 
him. 
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Of his writings that were published about this time, (1615) 
the following may be mentioned, sermons (Postilla') on the 
Gospels and Epistles. In 1617 appeared his exposition of the 
Psalms, the German theology, and a German translation Kem- 
pis’ Imitation of Christ. In 1618 he prepared, at the com- 
mand of Duke Christian, a church constitution and discipline 
for Luneburg, which would be considered too severe, even by 
the most puritanic of our congregations at this day. But those 
were the times of most rigid adherence to the symbolical books. 
In proportion as that adherence became lax, the exercise of 
discipline was relaxed, and all sorts of rationalistic error were 
introduced. That man has read church history to very little 
purpose, who has not learned that fact, and his opinion on the 
subject is entitled to no consideration whatever. The days of 
the church’s greatest purity are those, in which she clings to 
her confessions with most ardor, and cultivates the spirit incul- 
cated in them with most zeal. It has always been so in the 
history of our church. All the books show it; all the facts de- 
monstrate it. The days of the revivals under Arndt, Spener 
and Franke, were the days of uncompromising allegiance to 
the symbolical books. 

The number of Arndt’s admirers increased in the same pro- 
portion, in which during this period, he multiplied the number 
of his writings. From near at hand and afar off, the high and 
the low, an immense number of letters were sent, expressing 
their cordial thanks for the unspeakably great blessings which 
they had derived from his book. Princes and nobles, profes- 
sors, ministers and laymen sent him their hearty congratula- 
tions, and related numerous instances of conversions through 
the instrumentality of his books. On the other hand, the 
number of those who envied and hated him also increased.— 
They assailed him most remorselessly, and renewed calumni- 
ous accusations which had been refuted a hundred times. But 
it is refreshing to look on the calmness and patience with which 
he bore this unrelenting opposition. Whenever he was as- 
sailed, he carefully and impartially inquired whether there 
was any ground for the attack. He was far from presnming 
himself to be infallible, nor did he deem himself so wise as to 





' Postilla—A collection of sermons to be read in the ehurches after the 
gospel, especially by schoolmasters in the villages in the absence of the min- 
ister. Pan! Warnefried, under Charlemngne, made a collection of sermons 
from the Fathers, and the Emperor ordered that they should be read in the 
churches post illa, ie verba Evangelii. Hence the name post illa. It igsaid 
that Luther first applied this name to this class of devotional books. It is 
very Luther like. 
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need no advice or correction from others. Hence, as soon as 
he was convinced that either in his conduct or his writings, he 
had committed an error or given offence without cause, he was 
not ashamed to acknowledge it, and no man was more ready 
to make all due reparation. Instead of being offended, when 
charged with error on good grounds, he felt sincerely thankful 
to the person who told him of his fault. But if, on the other 
hand, after conscientious investigation, he discovered that he 
was right, nothing could move him from the truth, or the exe- 
ecution of his purpose. ‘This perseverance in a good cause, 
amid reproach and opposition, is often regarded as selfishness 
and obstinacy, by persons who never felt the power of convic- 
tion or thelove of truth. When Arndt found men opposed to 
him in honest, open discussion, who he knew were in pursuit 
of truth, and discovered that a mere misunderstanding existed 
between them, he defended his position or his conduct with 
the most remarkable gentleness and modesty, seeking to con- 
vince them with the whole power of his extraordinary elo- 
quence, without however attempting to force his convictions 
upon them by the employment of severity ordogmatism. If, 
on the other hand, he saw that the assault arose from a spirit 
of controversy, envy, obstinacy, malice or knavery, and that 
the only object in view was to occasion vexation, or injure his 
reputation, then, if he felt thatthe dignity of his office, or 
other important reasons rendered it necessary, he engaged in 
the controversy with the firmest resolution and most unflinch- 
ing courage, always, however, observing the law of love, and 
never attacking the personal character of his opponent. 

Inthe discharge of his pastoral duties at Celle, Arndt was 
faithful and diligent. ‘The many evidences of confidence and 
veneration, which he received from his civil rulers and the peo- 
ple, show conclusively that he did not allow his labors as an 
author, nor his numerous controversies to interfere, in the least 
degree, with his duties to his church. 

Arndt had now attained his sixty-sixth year, and his strength 
began to decline. Though naturally of a strong constitution, 
yet his incessant toils as preacher, pastor, author and controver- 
sialist, at length overcame him. He preached his last sermon 
onthe 3d of May, 1621. It required extraordinary exertion 
to finish the discourse. ‘This did not escape the notice of his 
hearers, for they observed that during the sermon his face 
turned deadly pale, and that his voice, usually strong, clear 
and melodious, frequently failed. Arndt, who for a long time 
before anticipated the approaching termination of his pilgrim- 
age, did not attempt to conceal his present condition from him- 
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self. On returning from church, and meeting his wife at his 
own door, he observed with composure, “ 1 have now preached 
my funeral sermon.” He was not mistaken. He was obliged 
to take to his bed on that day, and never left it alive. From 
that moment he gave himself no more concern about his offi- 
cial affairs, that he might be undisturbed in his final preparation 
for death, and that he might not distress his family and friends 
unduly, he gave no evidence by word or action, that he looked 
for death with certainty. 

At first his condition did not seem desperate, for, besides 
great exhaustion, he suffered only from an apparently slight 
inflammation of the throat, which rendered speaking and 
swallowing difficult. However, there soon followed painful 
oppressions of the breast, associated with a burning fever, 
which very soon exhausted all his remaining strength. Amidst 
his severest sufferings, he did not betray the least degree of 
impatience. By the side of his faithful wife, who, from the 
first moment of his attack, never left his bed, and with whom 
he had lived in a happy though childless marriage thirty-eight 
years, he looked forward to his death with perfect composure 
and filial submission to the will of his Heavenly Father. Why 
should not this have been the case? He had learned to die, 
before the’final hour arrived. He prayed, not relying on his 
own righteousness, but on God’s mercy in Christ, and com- 
forted himself with the assurance that we are justified by his 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ. Supported on 
this foundation-rock of his faith, he calmly awaited his ap- 
proaching end, and was not only satisfied, but fervently prayed, 
that God would deliver him from his misery and trials. 

In order to unite himself still more intimately with his Sa- 
vioron earth already, he sent for his friend and colleague, 
Storch, with the request to receive the Lord’s Supper. He 
soon appeared, and after Arndt had been seated on a chair, 
and in deep humility had made a confession of sin, he partook 
of the holy sacrament in the presence of his wife, his col- 
leagues and several other friends. After this effort he became 
weaker. Storch then addressed him in language, similar to 
that which Dr. Jones used in speaking to the dying Luther. 
“ 1 do not doubt that, as you have never entertained any doc- 
trine contrary to God’s word, but have always continued firm 
and steadfast in the unadulterated word, the writings of the 
prophets and apostles, the Augsburg confession and other sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran church, so you will also, by 
God’s grace, maintain to the end the same doctrines and faith 
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which you have publicly preached and professed.” Arndt re- 
plied several times, in a weak but intelligible voice, “yes, yes, 
that I will even to the end.” 

After these words he sunk back exhausted, and although 
the physicians employed all their skill to preserve his life; and 
his people, not only in the churches, but in private also, fer- 
vently prayed for his restoration, yet those around him could 
no longer doubt of the speedy issue. ‘The hour had struck, 
when he was to enter the joy of his Lord, and receive the 
crown of eternal life. 

The Lith of May finally arrived ; it was Friday ; which he 
spent for the most part silently, but yet in fervent aspirations 
to his heavenly father. ‘Towards evening he interrupted that 
silence, and uttered the words of the Psalmist, ‘“ Lord, enter 
not into judgment with thy servant ;” on which some one 
present replied what is written in John 5, 24; “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, he that heareth my word and believeth on him 
that hath sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.” He 
sunk into a brief, tranquil slumber, but soon awoke, and, cast- 
ing his eyes towards heaven, he spoke with holy ecstacy. 
“ We saw his glory, the glory of the only begotten Son of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” And when his wife asked 
when he had seen this glory, he replied, “ I have seen it just 
now. Oh, what a glory itis! It is the glory, which no eye 
hath seen, no ear hath heard. Yet this glory have I seen.” 

Soon after, the clock struck eight, and he asked the hour.— 
An hour after he repeated the question, and when he was told 
it had struck nine, he joyfully responded, “ now I have con- 
quered.” ‘These were his last words. Surrounded by his 
friends, he lay with folded hands, and with the countenance 
of an angel, full of holy peace. When at half-past twelve at 
night, they bent over his tranquil face, believing that his breath- 
ing had become more faint, he had already departed ; that no- 
ble heart had ceased to beat ; his eloquent lips were sealed and 
his lustrous eyes closed forever. On his really beautiful coun- 
tenance there was not the least trace of suffering or struggle, 
but there was spread over it a placid, holy serenity ; that peace 
of God, which, during the whole of his active life, even amid 
the most threatening outward excitement, always reigned in 
his soul. 

It was a remarkable fact, that on the day of his death there 
was an eclipse of the sun, which his friends considered porten- 
tous. With him, in fact, the greatest, purestand most brilliant 
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light in the firmament of the church since the time of Luther 
was extinguished. 

If we take but a superficial view of this extraordinary man, 
if we accompany him to his solitary chamber, or in the stormy 
arena of his public life, we every where discern traces of char- 
acter which elevate him among the noblest and most venerable 
of his race; a man equally distinguished for thorough, sound 
and solid science, and extensive, profound and practical know- 
ledge of God, as well as for extraordinary purity of character, 
and unblemished christian and apostolic deportment. Yea, 
truly as far as human infirmity is capable, he was richly en- 
dowed with all the virtues and graces of a faithful pastor, an 
eloquent preacher, a learned theologian, an affectionate hus- 
band, a sincere friend, an upright follower of Jesus Christ. 

Nothing was more natural, than that his death should uni- 
versally excite the deepest sympathy, and the most profound 
grief. On the 15th of May, he was buried in the church at 
Celle. His funeral was honored by the presence of Duke 
Christian, and an immense throng of citizens of every class. 

If ever the words of Daniel could with propriety be applied 
to any great teachers in the church, among them was Arndt. 
“ And they that be wise (the teachers) shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as the stars for ever and ever.” He shone on earth alrea- 
dy in doctrine, word and work. If he was not so brilliant a 
scholaras Melanchthon or Erasmus, or so fearless a hero as 
Luther, yet he displayed in his writings and his life, a power, 
a love, a piety which cannot be contemplated without profit 
by any man. He bore the same relation to Luther, that the 
apostle James bore to Paul. Holding fast to purity of doctrine, 
he yet placed the practice of it in the foreground, and he often 
used the expression, “ Christ has many disciples, but few fol- 
lowers.” 

In his sermons, he was a true reformer of the taste of that 
age ; for instead of making an idle display of learning and con- 
troversial acrimony, he expounded the scriptures plainly and 
faithfully. In his books, he stands forth prominently as the 
greatest practical writer of the whole Protestant church, and 
there is, perhaps, no book in the literature of practical! theolo- 
gy, which at the time of its appearance created such a sensa- 
tion, and met with so wide acirculation as his True Christian- 
ity. He never was a poet, but extremely fond of music. He 
loved the Latin language, and wrote it with great facility, but 
the German language he cherished with enthusiasm. In his 
intercourse he was friendly and sociable. He was often visit- 
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ed by strangers, desirous of making his acquaintance. He was 
always at the service of every body. He did not become vain 
when he was commended, nor displeased when he was blamed. 
He was willing to learn from any person, and was always rea- 
dy to correct his errors when he was convinced of them. His 
ripef years were, notwithstanding a continual conflict with the 
envy, impatience and bigotry of the theologians, many of 
whom were more zealous for an external confession than for 
holiness of heart and conduct. 

Very peculiar to him, and probably the remains of the su- 
perstition of earlier times, was his anxious confidence in pre- 
monitions. ‘Thus, he was dreadfully afraid of an approaching 
war, because one day a large number of storks had gathered 
on the roofs of the houses in the town of his residence ; he 
regarded a circumstance, that occurred in a family in Bruns- 
wick, in 1608, as ominous of its. downfall ; thus also, the death 
of Duke Ernest, in 1611, was considered by him as a warning 
not to accept the call to Celle. 

He was not only an uncommonly active and industrious 
man, who cultivated his own fields, but he was also very eco- 
nomical and temperate, satisfied with little, and leading a very 
frugal life. His wife contributed much, by her pradent and 
economical management of household affairs, to his comfort, 
and thus enabled him to dispense more liberal charities to the 
poor. 

Great, as he was, as a preacher, yet he was still more distin- 
guished for his gift of prayer. In the numerous vexations of 
his life, from his youth up, he had learned to pray with the 
most fervent devotion, and often with bitter tears did he com- 
mend to God the condition of the church. ‘To this day, his 
book entitled the Garden of Paradise, remains unexcelled as a 
hook of prayer. 

All Arndt’s writings were published in three folio volumes 
at Leipzig and Gorlitz—the first in 1734, the second in 1735, 
the third in 1736. 

The most extensively read of his writings is, of course, the 
four books of ‘True Christianity. If, during the life time of 
the author, this work was bitterly assailed, we need not wonder 
that after his death this opposition not only continued, but be- 
came even more violent than ever. 

The work was attacked and defended by eminent men. 
"The most influential and violent of its opponents was Dr. Lu 
cas Osiander, junior, Professor, Provost and Chancellor at the 
University of 'Tiibingen. lu the preface he promises to say 
nothing with regard to the person ot chatacter of Aradt, but he 
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is soon carried away in the heat of polemics, and charges 
Arndt with all manner of heresies. His design was to main- 
tain the purity of the church doctrine, which he conceived to 
be tarnished by the writings of Arndt. Osiander belonged to 
a family in which the spirit of controversy seemed to be hered- 
itary. ‘The prejudice, which he cherished against Arndt, asso- 
ciated with his blind zeal for orthodoxy, carried him too far, 
and tempted him to unfairness and unwarrantable severity. 
He aimed at the total extermination of the book, and in order 
to accomplish its complete destruction, he published another 
book in 1624, entitled Simple Christianity. But his design 
so signally failed, that whilst Arndt’s book was translated into 
many languages, and was circulated by the thousands in and 
out of Germany, Osiander’s fell into such obscurity, that noth- 
ing is now known of it except the title. On his death bed, 
Osiander repented sincerely of his opposition to Arndt, and 
confessed that he was moved against him by envy and other 
evil passions. Numerous other writing for and against the 
book, appeared, which we have not room to mention. 

The more extensively these controversial writings were read 
and discussed, the more decisive was the verdict in Arndt’s fa- 
vor, and hence we hear the most distinguished theologians of 
the Protestant church, expressing themselves in his behalf,and 
vindicating him against the charge of heresy. Some of them 
lauded him unconditionally ; others did bim full justice in all 
essential points, and greatly admired the genuine christian 
principles, on which his book was founded, whilst they here 
and there censure some expression liable to misconstruction, 
and complain of the absence of discriminating doctrinal dis 
tinctness. 

Among those, each of whose names is a host, who vindica- 
ted Arndt, were John Gerhard, the great Lutheran divine, 
Professor at Jena; John Valentine Andraeae, Professor at 'Tii- 
bingen ; (of whose character our readers shall learn more in our 
next number) John Benedict Carpzov, Professor at Leipzig ; 
Dr. Solomon Glasius, Superintendent at Gotha ; John Andrew 
Quenstedt, Professor at Wittenberg ; Polycarp Lyser, Spever, 
Beyer, Lange, Buddaeus, Walch, Bengel, who, in his commen- 
tary on Revelations 14: 6, regards Arndt as the angel flying 
through the midst of heaven, proclaiming the everlasting gos- 
pel. We have collected the testimony of these, and a number 
of other celebrated Lutheran theologians, in favor of Arndt, 
but we have not room to give them. 

lt was not only the divines of the Lutheran church, but 
those of the Reformed church bave also borne evidence to the 
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exalted merits of this illustrious man of God. Even in the 
church of Rome, his worth has been acknowledged. In 1734, 
the ‘True Christianity was printed in the Romish institute at 
Kempten, in Bavaria, but without the original title, dedication, 
preface and biography, and given out as though published by 
Dr. Randt. Some alterations were made, but by some neglect 
or oversight, the third part, which treats of the Holy Trinity, 
has the whole of the title of the Leipzig copy, from which this 
surreptitious edition was printed. 

But the numerous translations and editions of this work, for 
the last two hundred years, afford the most brilliant proof of 
the victory of Arndt over his enemies, and of the powerful 
influence it has had on the minds of men. There is, perhaps, 
no book, besides the Bible and Luther’s smaller catechism, that 
has been so often printed, so extensively sold, and so much 
read, as this. From 1664 to 1780, that is, in 116 years, more 
than seventy principal editions were issued, without reckoning 
others of inferior and cheaper character. It has been translated 
into many European languages and dialects, and into Malabar 
by the missionary Schulze. In 1646, and again in 1712-14, 
English translations appeared in London. An abridgment in 
questions and answers, was published in 1750. In 1777 Fled- 
dersen began to modernize the style, and adapt it to the litera- 
ry taste of the times, and published itin three parts. It was 
finished by Sinterius.* 

The English version of 1712 was dedicated to Queen Anne. 
The following is an extract of the preface: ‘ Our Arndt was 
the ornament of the Lutheran church in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. He endeavored to awaken the people 
from their lifeless formality to an inward sense of true christi- 
anity, by restoring the doctrine of a living faith to its first in- 
tegrity and practical application. Dr. Worthington, in the 
preface to his translation of the Christian Pattern, introduces 
Arndt as one of the brightest lights of the Protestant church, 
and having compared him with Salvian among the ancients, 
and Thomas 4 Kempis among the moderns, he likens him in 
the last place to the prophet Micah, with regard to the hard- 
ness of his lot, informing us how such a plain and sincere 
dealing met with great opposition and censures, even among 
protestants themselves, but how unjustly and undeservedly 
hath been observed by others.” 

Several editions have been published in this country. The 
hest is by H. Ludwig, New York. That issued by the Amer- 





‘ It was this work that was translated and published some years ago by 
the Rev. John N. Hoffman, of our church in this country. 
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ican Tract Society is divested of every thing characteristically 
Lutheran. 

He who longs after spiritual edification and deep religious 
confidence, can take up no book better adapted to exhibit the 
entire nothingness of every thing earthly, and the absolute ne- 
cessity of divine grace, and of an internal life in God, than 
this work. It became the principal devotional book in all 
protestant christendom, and it has continued to be such to this 
day, especially among those speaking the German language. 
With great propriety does Pritius remark in his preface to the 
small Leipzig edition, (1701) “ What necessity is there of 
many words when the works speak so loudly? Truly this 
book has brought uncounted numbers to a knowledge of sal- 
vation. And if it were possible to state how many ungodly 
persons have been through it awakened to repentance—how 
many resting in previous security, led to a proper appreciation 
of True Christianity—how many lukewarm roused to active 
zeal—how many mourning souls comforted ;—in a word, how 
many unbelievers truly converted, we would then have a pro- 
per conception of the extent of the divine aid which was im- 
parted to this holy man in writing this book.” 

Some years ago, Dr. Anton, Professor at Halle, accompanied 
the Saxon prince, August, to Madrid as his travelling chaplain, 
and in company with the prince’s physician, visited the library 
of the Jesuit college in that city. He asked the librarian, what 
book of a practical character they esteemed most highly? a 
Latin work without any title was showen to them, and highly 
commended as a most excellent production. Dr. Anton im- 
mediately recognized it as the Latin translation of Arndt’s True 
Christianity, and remarked that he was well acquainted with 
the book. “ Thatis John Arndt’s work, one of our protestant 
divines.” The puzzled Jesuit could not, of course, retract his 
unmeasured commendation, and only observed, he did not 
comprehend how that book should ever have found its way 
into Spain! 

Count von Hohelohe, a convert to the faith of Rome, once 
expressed himself thus to Dr. Anton: “If you had many 
Arndts, it would be better for you, and much worse for us!” 

A young man of the Protestant faith, residing in a Roman 
Catholic city, became much concerned about his salvation. 
He tried many expedients, but all in vain, to secure his accept- 
ance with God. He thought, at length, he might find peace of 
mind in the church of Rome. He applied to a priest for ad- 
vice. ‘“ Young man,” said the priest, “ return to your native 
country ; read’ Joho Arndt’s True Christianity ; read it dili- 
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gently and prayerfully, and your ardent longings after God’s 
grace will be satisfied.” 

Thus Arndthas triumphed. His writings have materially 
contributed to the regeneration of the church in his native 
land. The most influential ministers of a later period have 
followed in his footsteps. Many imitated his style, but espe- 
cially copied his example in holding up practical christianity, 
repentance and faith, conversion and sanctification, thus en- 
tirely changing their mode of preaching, of which they soon 
beheld the happy results. 

But the principles of Arndt were most fully carried out 
many years afterwards, by Spener and his pupils, and hence 
with great propriety, Lange designates Spener as ‘the second 
Arndt (Amdtium redivivum). Since that time, devotional 
literature has received a new impetus. Dr. Gerhard wrote his 
School of Piety, Paul Egardier, his True Christianity, and 
many other pious divines published works of a similar charac- 
ter. 

Whilst those books written against Arndt are lying covered 
with dust, and unread in old libraries, and their titles forgotten, 
Arndt’s books are still revered and studied, and the name of 
their author will live in grateful remembrance for ever. Those 
of his enemies have been proved to be hay and stubble, whilst 
his are gold and precious stones. For two hundred years they 
have been the source of blessings to millions, and they will 
continue to exert an influence for good from generation to gen- 
eration to the end of time. 


ARTICLE V. 


NOTES ON PROPHECY. 


DANIEL 7TH CHAP. 
By Rev. J. Oswald, York, Pa. 


Danrex was a descendant of the kings of Judah, and is 
said to have been born at Upper Bethoron, in the territory of 
Ephraim. He was carried away captive to Babylon when he 
was about eighteen or twenty years of age, 606 B. C. He was 
placed in the court of Nebuchadnezzar, and was afierwards 
raised to situations of high rank and great power, both in the 
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empire of Babylon and Persia. He lived to the end of the 
captivity, but being then very old, it is most probable that he 
did not return to the land of Israel. It is generally believed 
that he died at Susa, soon after his last vision, which is dated 
in the third year of the reign of Cyrus. Daniel enjoyed a 
large share of worldly prosperity, but amidst the corruptions of 
alicentious and heathen court, he preserved his integrity and 
virtue inviolate, and no danger or temptation could divert him 
from the worship of the trae God. 

This seventh chapter of Daniel embraces a period certainly 
extending from the time of the prophet until now, and how 
much longer, we may have occasion to show hereafter. The 
points here spoken of, are also noticed elsewhere in the sacred 
sctiptures, as will be seen in the progress of our illustrations. 
This chapter, finally, was written in the Chaldee, the language 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Nitocris, and is prophetic, nearly all 
prophecy, and it may be proper to inquire: 

What is prophecy ? It has been defined a miracle of know- 
ledge, a declaration, or description, or representation of some- 
thing future, which a man knows not from his own sagacity, 
nor from the relation of others, but by an extraordinary reve- 
lation from God, and is the highest possible evidence of super- 
natural communion with the Deity. Itis quite as much beyond 
man’s ability to foresee and foretell future events, as to heal the 
diseased with a word, or to raise up the dead. That miracles, 
in the common acceptation of the word, or miracles of power 
were performed, can be proved ata distant period of time only, 
by witnesses, against whom the unbelieving may cavil and ob- 
ject. Butthe man who reads prophecy, and perceives the 
corresponding event, is himself the witness of the miracle, 
and the longer the lapse of time, the stronger the evidence that 
he who.uttered the prediction was divinely inspired, and that 
itis indeed a revelation from heaven. Those, who stood 
around the tomb of Lazarus and heard the words of the Son 
of God, “ Lazarus come forth,” and saw the grave give up 
its mouldering captive, were witnesses of a stupendous mira- 
cle, so are we, who after the lapse of more than four thousand 
years, read the prophetic curse of Noah (Gen. 9: 25, 26, 27,) 
upon Canaan, and his prophetic blessing upon Shem and Ja- 
pheth, and witness the fulfilment before our eyes; the Africans 
or Hamites,as were many of the immediate descendants of 
Canaan, are still in servitude, and the Europeans or Japheth- 
ites are enlarging now, and dwelling in the tents of Shem. 
Those, who were with Jesus in the ship, on the tempest tossed 
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sea, and heard him rebuke the elements, and saw the great 
calm, which immediately ensued, were witnesses of a miracle, 
no less are we, who after the lapse of three thousand years 
read Moses’ account of the present character, condition and 
dispersion of the descendants of Jacob. If the Jews, who 
personally saw the wonderful works of Jesus Christ, and yet 
believed not, were guilty, and worthy of condemnation, no 
less can be our guilt, who read the ancient prophecies, and 
witness their fulfilment, if we abide in unbelief. 

The prophecies of the sacred scriptures differ widely from 
the pretended predictions of the heathen, among whom im- 
posture supplied the place of revelation. The events foretold 
by the prophets of Jehovah, were often complicated and re- 
mote, dependent on the arbitrary will of many, and arising 
from various causes, which concurred to bring them to pass. 
Some prophecies were fulfilled immediately, or shortly after 
they were delivered, as in the case of Micaiah’s prediction in 
reference to Ahab, 1 Kings, 22, 28, and verse 34. ‘The pro- 
phet had declared that if king Ahab returned “at all in peace” 
from his expedition against Ramoth-gilead, in connection with 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, then the Lord had not spoken by 
him, and so it was, that in the day of battle, one drew a bow 
at a venture, and sped his shaft, which smote the king between 
the joints of his harness, and he was wounded, and at evening 
died. Some of their predictions had their accomplishment 
somewhat later, but the prophets who delivered them lived to 
see the event, e. g. the kings of Syria and Israel united togeth- 
against Jerusalem. Abaz, king of Judah, and all his subjects 
being seized with fear, the prophet Isaiah, by the command of 
God, came to him, and assured him that the enterprize should 
fail, (Isai. 7, 7,) and that before a child whose birth was then 
yet future, should have knowledge to cry “ My father, and my 
mother,” the riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria 
should be taken away before the king of Assyria, Is. 8, 4.— 
Within three years, the prediction was accomplished, impro- 
bable as it might have seemed to human foresight, at the time 
of its utterance. Other prophecies, again, had a more distant 
object, but the fulfilment of those which were near, ever exci- 
ted confidence in the truth of those that are distant, and the 
accomplishment of the last confirm the first. 

To explain unfulfilled prophecy, I freely admit is difficult, 
and in some particulars impossible. The great fact or facts 
predicted are plain, and this is all that is required for the en- 
couragement and support of the people of God, but to give 
the detail, manner, exact time, and all the circumstances by 
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which they were brought about, is beyond human ability. The 
bondage of the Israelites, and their deliverance from Egyptian 
servitude are plain facts, but what uninspired exponent of pro- 
phecy could have told beforehand, all the instrumentalities by 
which these should be effected, e. g. that Jacob should have 
twelve sons, that Joseph should be hated and sold by his breth- 
ren, that in Egypt he should rise to place and power, that his 
family in Canaan, pressed by famine, should at his invitation, 
go down to Egypt and dwell there; that in the progress of 
time a king would arise who did not know Joseph, and who 
should oppress the Israelites, and make their life bitter by a 
burthensome and grievous servitude, that God would raise up 
a deliverer in Moses, how he would cause him to be rescued 
from a watery grave, reared in the court of Pharaoh, appear to 
him in the burning bush, send him to the king with the de- 
mand to let his people go, and what means he would take to 
glorify his power, and to humble the proud Egyptian monarch 
to the point of yielding to the demand of God, by his servant, 
to let the Israelites depart. The overthrow of Babylon is a 
clear, distinct fact, but who, or what uninspired interpreter, 
would have told before, the singulat and wonderful providences, 
by which it was accomplished? The redemption of the world 
by Jesus Christ, was a plain fact, clearly, fully predicted, nay 
all the minutie are given, even to the casting of lots for bis 
garments, yet what man, not a prophet of the Most high, could 
before their accomplishment ia Jesus Christ, have put them all 
together, consecutively, and side by side, and thus constituted 
one great whole. I will not say, that it would have been ut- 
terly impossible, but very sure I am, that it never was done. 
All this should teach us humility in our attempts to explain 
unfulfilled prophecy, yet by no means justifies neglect, on our 
part, of the prophetic portions of the sacred volume. ‘Those 
are unquestionably wrong, who undertake precisely to set forth 
the exact time, the manner, and all the circumstances relating 
to the fulfilment of prophecy, whose accomplishment is yet 
future, as though they had been God’s counsellors. But those 
are equally in error, who because they cannot understand all, 
make it a pretext to neglect prophetic studies, or the study of 
the prophetic scriptures, almost wholly, if not altogether.— 
Such conduct is injurious to themselves, inasmuch as they lose 
a part of the great system of means, which God employs to 
engage our faith, to support us under trials, and to guide usin 
duty, and has, accordingly, as high a title to our study and 
consideration, as the law or the gospel, and can no more justi- 
fiably be debarred from the influence it is calculated to exert. 
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It is injurious to God, as it proceeds on the assumption that he 
made a series of communications to us, constituting a large 
portion of his word, which are of such a nature, that it is the 
part of good sense and discretion to shun them ; as though we 
understood what becomes us better than He, and had risen to 
such a knowledge of ourselves and Him, and such a refine- 
ment of taste, as to discern that he misjudged our faculties and 
the means that are adapted to subserve our improvement! 
Such conduct, finally, is contrary to that of the prophets of 
old, (L Pet. 1: 10,11,) who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto us, for they searched diligently ; “searching what, 
or what manner of time, the spirit of Christ, which was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

This chapter is a miracle, a miracle of knowledge, of which 
it is our privilege to be witnesses, so far as it has been fulfilled, 
in so far as we behold the events predicted in the world’s his- 
tory. The principal subjects successively brought before usin 
this chapter are, “the times of the Gentiles,” including the 
four great monarchies, viv : the Babylonian, the Medo- Persian, 
the Grecian, the Roman, the ten kingdoms, and ecclesiastical, 
or Pontifical Rome, together with the kingdom of the Saints; 
what precedes its establishment, when and where set up, and 
its duration. The points or subjects of greatest interest to us, 
pethaps, are those nearest to our own times, and those yet fu- 
ture, which however we can best appreciate by a proper under- 
standing of the whole, and hence the propriety of beginning 
at the beginning. 


General remarks on the four Monarchies of Daniel, seventh 
chapter. 


“In the first year of Belshazzar, king of Babylon,” Daniel 
had a dream and visious of his head upon his bed.” Belshaz- 
zar was the son of Evilmerodach, and grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzer the great, who occupies perhaps as large a space in this 
volume, as any other mere Gentile prince, partly from his im- 
portance iu the Aistorical world’s history, but chiefly from his 
relation to the church and people of God. Daniel had this 
vision about forty-eight years after his interpretation of Nebu- 
chadnezzer’s dream of the great image, recorded in the second 
chapter of thisbook. He wrote his dream, left his vision on 
record, and “ spake and said, I saw in my vision by night, and 
behold the four winds of heaven” (i. e. the east wind and the 
west wind, the north wind and the south wind) “ strove upon 
the great sea,” i.e. the Mediterranean, called great by the 
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Jews, in distinction from the lakes and inland seas, with which 
they were acquainted, as the lake of Gennesereth and the Dead 
Sea, &c. “And four great beasts came up from the sea, di- 
verse one from the other.” The four great beasts are four 
great monarchies or kingdoms. ‘There never were more than 
four universal governments and their divisions, as respects the 
church and people of God, from Nebuchadnezzar down to the 
present time, and there never will be more, until the Gentile 
dominion end, and the saints of the Most High take the king- 
dom, and possess the kingdom,” not for a thousand years, 
but “ forever, even forever and ever.” ‘I‘hese monarchies are 
called “ great” in comparison with other kingdoms or states, 
that may have co-existed. But I apprehend it would be diffi- 
cult to point out such states or kingdoms on the map of the 
world, over which one or the other of these did not, at some 
time, or does not now, exercise more or less dominion.' If 
there were any such states, they must have been so remote and 
secluded as not to attract altention, or else they would have 
been swallowed up or absorbed by these voracious, all absorb- 
ing governments. They could never have been of any historic 
moment. Again, these monarchies are denominated or repre- 
sented as beasts, for, or on account of their rapacity, tyranny, 
cruelty and oppression, especially with reference to the church, 
both under the old and under the new dispensations. ‘They 
were all persecuting powers, more orless. The saints at best 
were only tolerated. When they were left unharmed and at 
peace, or had privileges conferred upon them, we feel as thank- 
ful, and wonder almost as much as when we meet Daniel un- 
touched in the lion’s den. The same power that shut the 
lions’ mouths, in the one case, that they hurt not the prophet, 
in the other, also restrained the wrath of these ferocious gov- 
ernments, that they exterminated not the church of the living 
God. ‘They came up from the sea, on which the four winds 
of heaven strove, i. e. from the then known world, bordering 
upon the Mediterranean, and which was agitated by wars and 
commotions, and fiercely conflicting human passions, as the 
sea lashed into fury by opposite and tempestuous winds. They 
were diverse one from the other, in people, laws and customs, 
and in the executions of their several administrations; one 
was a lion, the other a hear, and a third a leopard; each with 
some additional monstrosity. ‘The lion “ had eagle’s wings.” 
The bear “ had three ribs in the mouth, between the teeth.” 


' The last of ihe four, in its papal phase, exercises not a little authority, 
even in this free and happy land. 
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The leopard had “ four wings of a fowl, and four heads,” and 
the fourth beast was so “ dreadful and terrible, and strong ex- 
ceedingly,” with great iron teeth, that no beast in the earth 
was sufficiently beastly togive it a name, or to stand as its rep- 
resentative. 

These four universal monarchies, together with the ten king- 
doms and the “little horn,” constitute the “times of the Gen- 
tiles,” in which the Gentiles and not the saints have ruled, do 
rule and will rule, until their time be fulfilled, or accomplish- 
ed, when the “ Ancient of days” comes, and judgment is 
given to the saints of the Most High, and the time come that 
the saints possess the kingdom. 


Extracts from Notes on the Kingdom referred to in verse 
Sour, of Daniel, seventh chapter. 


1. The emblem or hieroglyphic here employed. The “li- 
on with eagle’s wings,” evidently means a kingdom, verse 
seventeenth, a particular kingdom, the same as that intended by 
the head of “ fine gold ” in Nebuchadnezzer’s vision of the 
great image, chapter second, viz: the first in order, the Baby- 
lonian. This kingdom is understood to be referred to, or spok- 
en of as a lion, and an eagle by some of the other prophets; 
Is. 5, 29; Jer. 48,40; Ezek. 17, 1-6. The lion is consid- 
ered the king of beasts, and the eagle the king of birds, and 
hence Babylon, which was the first and noblest of these king- 
doms, is represented in this place by thisemblem. Its preem- 
inénce is also observable in the “ head of fine gold,” chapter 
second. ‘The “eagle’s wings” denote rapidity of movement, 
which was especially exemplified in the conquests of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, before whom Syria, Phoenicia, Judea, Egypt and 
Arabia quickly lay prostrate. After him, however, the lion’s 
“ eagle’s wings” were plucked, no further extension of empire 
seems to have taken place ; Lydia, Media and Persia indeed, 
which had been provinces before, revolted, and set up inde- 
pendent governments. 

2. The origin of this kingdom. It was founded a short 
time after the deluge, A. M. 1717. B. C. 2233 or 34, and 
ended with the death of Belshazzar, B. C. 538. But What is 
generally understood by the Babylonian empire, began about 
606 B. C., when Belesis, the hereditary Satrap of Babylon, 
overthrew both Nineveh and Sardanapalus, and transferred the 
seat of power to his own city. There may be said to have 
been two distinct kingdoms of Babylon, the one preceding, 
the other following the Assyrian empire. Or rather, there were 
three great eras of the same monarchy in the country of As- 
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syria. Thefirst commences with Nimrod, when Babylon was 
the seat of power. Thesecond commences with Ninus, when 
Nineveh became the metropolis of the empire. The third 
commences with Belesis’ 606, when Babylon’s palaces once 
more became the residence of the sovereigns of he east. 

3. The universality of this monarchy. It was at its zenith 
under Nebuchadnezzar. Its universality seems not to have 
extended much beyond his reign, for previous to his time there 
were some independent nations, as the Jews, the Egyptians, 
the Edomites, the Moabites, the Ammonites, the Tyrians and 
the Zidonians, and after him, as we have seen, the “ eagle’s 
wings were plucked ” by the revolt of the provinces of Lydia, 
Media and Persia. 

If it were asked, whence the universality of this monarchy ? 
I would answer from God, it was an ordination of heaven. 
“For the God of heaven,” spake the prophet to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ‘ hath given thee a kingdom, power strength and glory, 
and wheresoever the children of men dwell, the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the heaven hath he given into thine hand, 
and hath made thee ruler over them all.” Dan. 2: 37, 38.— 
The Lord, moreover, threatened the most terrible vengeance 
against those who should refuse obedience to Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon ; that nation Jehovah said he would punish, 
with the sword, and with famine, and with the pestilence, un- 
til he had consumed them. Jer. 27: 1-9. The nations round- 
about were guilty; the Jews were wicked, and the heathen 
were abominable. God punishes nations here, for national 
sins. His instruments to inflict judgments are many, drought, 
fumine, pestilence, war; the tempest serves him, the fiery 
flame obeys him, all the elements are the ministers of his plea- 
sure, will and purposes. Often he uses one nation as the ex- 
ecutioner of his judgments upon another. Thus Babylon 
was the instrument of the divine vengeance, and he made her 
strong to punish the guilty. She was the staff, wherewith he 
smote many nations; the weapon of war, which became drunk 
with the blood of the people. Jehovah, having accomplished 
his purposes, cast aside this instrument; he brake this staff; 
he cast-from him this weapon, for as Babylon was guilty also, 
there was done unto her as she had done unto others. 

4. The nature of the rule of this government, and its rela- 
tion to the church. It was an absolute monarchy ; a despotism. 
The absolute power of the king, and the blind obedience of 
the people, is fully illustrated in the conduct of Nebuchadnez- 
zar towards the magicians, the astrologers, the sorcerers and the 
Chaldeans, as recorded in the second chapter of this book.— 
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Again, it was an oppressive government, it smote the people in 
wrath, with a continual stroke ; it ruled the nations in ven- 
geance, over whose fall the inhabitants of the earth gave a 
joyful shout, and the oppressed kingdoms and their rulers re- 
joiced.. It was a terribla and destructive government. The 
fierceness of war was the delight of its kings, and the Chal- 
deans themselves were bitter, sanguinary and ferocious. It 
made the earth tremble, and shook thes kingdoms. It made 
the world a wilderness, and desolated the cities. 

As respects the relation of this government to the church— 
Zion was subjected to “ the Gentiles,” and is still, and will be, 
until their time is accomplished. ‘The daughter of Zion was 
desolate, her children captives, sitting by the waters of Baby- 
lon weeping, when they remembered Zion. ‘The reason of 
this captivity we have succintly and clearly given us in the 
second book of Chronicles, 36: 11-22. Nevertheless though 
their sins brought destruction on the Jews, their city and coun- 
try, and seventy years subjection to the Babylonish yoke, yet 
it did not destroy the covenant relation, into which God had 
entered with the fathers, and any indignity offered to an afflict- 
ed people, or insult offered to the service of the Temple, was 
regarded as an affront to the Most High, nor could pass with 
impunity, though the perpetrators were the potentates of the 
earth. 

5. The downfall and utter destruction of Babylon, and 
with her the ruin of the empire, of which she was the proud 
metropolis. Isaiah foretold the doom pronounced against 
Babylon, more than one hundred years before the event, and 
called the prince by name, who fulfilled this prediction. About 
540 B. C. Cyrus the great invested this city with his victorious 
army, and after spending two years in this blockade, learned 
that there was a great festival to be celebrated in Babylon, and 
that it was the custom of the Babylonians on this occasion, to 
spend the night in drunkenness and debauchery. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, he drained the river which 
flowed through Babylon, and at midnight his troops found easy 
access along its bed, into the city. In consequence of the 
general disorder, they encountered no obstacle whatever in 
their progress. Having penetrated into the heart of the city, 
the several divisions of Cyrus’s army met, according to agree- 
ment, at the gates of the palace, overpowered the guards, cut 
to pieces all who opposed them, slew the king Belshazzar 
while attempting resistance, and received the submission of 
the whole city in a few hours. Thus fell Babylon, over which 
there was to be immense rejoicings, as we learn from the four- 
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teenth chapter of Isaiah, in which is found the boldest figure 
perhaps ever attempted in poetic composition. But Babylon 
was not only to fall, but to be utterly desolated. ‘“* And Baby- 
lon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldee’s excel- 
lency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation,” &c. Isai. 13: 19. “I will make it 
a possession for the bittern, and pools of water; I will sweep 
it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts,” 
Isa. 14: 23. 

The entire desolation of Babylon was the result, partially 
of neglect, on the one hand, and of violence on the other. 
After its subjugation it ceased being the metropolis of a king- 
dom, and rapidly declined in importance and splendor. In the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes, 518 B. C., the inhabitants raised 
the standard of rebellion, which drew upon themselves the 
whole force of the Persian empire, which resulted in the exe- 
cution of the chief rebels, and the demolition of the hundred 
gates and the impregnable walls of the city. Xerxes B. C. 
478, on his return from his inglorious invasion of Greece, 
plundered the temple of Belus of its immense treasures, and 
laid its lofty tower in ruins, partly from his hatred to the Sabi- 
an worship, and partly to recruit his exhausted treasury. Ba- 
bylon declined rapidly under the successors of Alexander, who 
had attempted somewhat for its restoration, and in the year 
294 B. C., it was almost exhausted of its inhabitants by Se- 
leucus Nicator, who built in its neighborhood the city of Se- 
leuci, or New Babylon. It also suffered greatly from the 
neglect or violence of the Parthian princes, before the christian 
era. Diodorus Siculus B. C. 44, Strabo B. C. 30, Pliny A. 
D. 66, Pausanias A. D. 150, Maximus T'yrius, and Constan- 
tine the great, as recorded by Eusebius, all concur in describ- 
ing its ruined condition; and Jerome at length informs us, 
that about the end of the fourth century, its walls were em- 
ployed by the Persian princes as an inclosure for wild beasts, 
preserved there for the pleasures of the chase. 

6. The name of the metropolis of this first kingdom, Ba- 
bylon, isin the sacred scriptures applied to the metropolis of 
the last of this succession of monarchies, viz: Rome, and not 
pagan, but so called christian or rather papal Rome. In proof 
of this fact, see Rev. 16: 19, aud 18: 2, and also chapter 17. 
‘“* And there came one of the seven angels which had the sev- 
en vials, and talked with me, saying unto me, come hither, [ 
will show unto thee the judgment of the great whore that sit- 
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teth upon many waters: With whom the kings of the earth 
have committed fornication, and the inhabitants of the earth 
have been made drunk with the wine of her fornication. So 
he carried me away in the spirit into the wilderness: and [ 
saw a woman sit upon a scarlet colored beast full of names of 
blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. And the wo- 
man was arrayed in purple and scarlet color, and decked with 
gold and precious stones and pearls, having a golden cup in 
her hand full of abominations and filthiness of her fornication. 
And upon her forehead was a name written, Mystery, Babylon 
the great, the Mother of Harlots and Abominations of the 
earth. Aad I saw the woman drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus; and when 
I saw her I wondered with great admiration.” 

Now to fix with certainty on the place intended by “ Baby- 
lon the great,” two things only are to be answered: Ist. What 
is meant by the “‘many waters” in the first verse, where the 
whore sitteth, and 2d. What is intended by the “ woman ” in 
this chapter, Rev. 17. All this we can do with the utmost 
precision or certainty, for the angel who spake with John, 
dropt the figurative style, and explained in the latter part of 
the chapter. By the “ waters” he meant “ peoples, and mul- 
titudes, and nations, and tongues,” verse 15; and by the “wo- 
man,” “that great city which reigneth over the kings of the 
earth,” verse 18. Now what city, it may be asked, reigned 
over the kings of the earth, in the days of the apostle? Home 
answers every intelligent man ; Rome says the historian ; Rome 
says the protestant, and Rome says the candid papist.. It is 
demonstration, that the metropolis of the last of these king- 
doms is designated in the Bible by the name of the first, the 
only difference is, that papists apply the name Babylon to 
Rome in her pagan state, and it remains for me to prove that 
Rome papal is intended. 

1. Rome pagan is not intended, the time would not apply. 
When John saw this vision, pagan Rome was at the zenith of 
its glory, but “ Babylon the great,” this monster was yet to 
rise. ‘This great ‘“ mother of harlots” was yet future, and it 
was only when the secular imperial Roman power was taken 
out of the way, that she arose in full stature. 

2. Pagan Rome is not meant, the character would not suit. 
Pagan Rome never seduced the kings of the earth to join in 
her idolatries. She never intoxicated them with the wine of 
her fornication. She subdued and ruled them with a rod of 
iron, but left them generally to their ancient usages and wor- 
ship, nay, it is even said, imported the idols of the conquered 
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nations, and thus, instead of corrupting others in this respect, 
corrupted herself. But papal Rome, without any adequate 
temporal power, by subtilty, policy, and with all deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness, has exercised an ascendancy over 
kings and nations, attached them to her usurped dominion in 
blind submission, and induced them to conform to her idola- 
tries, and corruptions of christéanity. 

3. The color of the dress of the “woman” not only desig- 
nates the city which she represents, but at what period of its 
history. Purple belonged to imperial ; purple and scarlet to 
papal Rome; purple was the dress of the emperors; purple 
and scarlet have always been the distinctive colors of popes 
and cardinals. 

4. The name “Mystery” in connection with “Babylon the 
great,” points conclusively to papal Rome. In pagan Rome 
there was nothing to which this title was more proper, than 
any other heathen city, nor would it have been very mysteri- 
ous to have substituted one pagan city for another ; but it was 
a great mystery indeed, that the professed metropolis of the 
christian world should be another Babylon in idolatry, iniqui- 
ty and cruelty to the people of God. Affecting the character 
of our holy mother, the church, she is the “mother of harlots, 
and abominations of the earth ;” the inventor, source, promo- 
tor and principal example of idolatries, and all kinds of abom- 
inable abuses and perversions of christianity with which the 
nations have been corrupted. 

So much for the fact under consideration ; let us consider 
the reason or reasons of this fact, viz: Wherefore the chief 
city of the last in its latest phase, bears the name of the chief 
city of the first of these monarchies. These governments, 
though many and diverse, and administered by different peo- 
ple, with their centres of power in far distant places successivly, 
are yet all one in character, viz: gentile, and all constituting 
but one period in prophecy in the divine mind, as respects 
the world’s history, and hence the scripture use of the name 
Babylon is easy and natural. But to the reasons more partic- 
ularly : 

1. Papal Rome is called “Babylon” because “Rome” re- 
sembles Babylon in her enmity against the church. Babylon 
was the most formidable foe of the church under the old dis- 
pensation. Rome has been her most terrible enemy under the 
new. Until in later times, the church of Jesus Christ has 
suffered immensely from this apostacy, as along and dark and 
sickening array of dungeons, and chains, and gibbets, and 
stakes, and racks, and deaths in their most horrid form, abun- 
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dantly testify. Rome papal was immeasurably worse in this 
respect than Rome pagan; an unbelieving and indifferent Ga- 
lio may care for nothing pertaining to the gospel of the Son of 
God, but an apostate Julian must needs exterminate the church. 

2. Rome papal is called by this name, because Rome te- 
sembles Babylon in her idolatry. Babylon, according to Jer- 
emiah, was “the land of gfaven images,” and mad upon 
their idols; Jer. 50: 38. The provision made in this ancient 
capitol for idolatrous purposes, was immense. Rome papal is 
in christendom the very “headquarters” of images and image 
worship, and so infatuated, it is said, as to have left out of the 
Bible, that part of the Decalogue prohibiting image making, 
and image worship, and thus incurring the penalty of those 
who “take away” from the words of the divine record, and 
they must be mad upon their idols indeed, who will for them 
run the certain hazard of having God take away their part, 
“out of the book of life.” Idolatry took its rise at Babylon, 
was fostered and protected there, and from thence diffused it- 
self abroad; so with Rome under the christian name, in mod- 
ern times, under the gospel dispensation. Babylon of old was 
the chief of all idolatrous cities, hence she is taken as the fit- 
test emblem to set forth the enormous guilt, and exhibit in full 
light the extensive influence of idolatrous Rome ; each in its 
turn, “the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth,” 
the former corrupting the heathen world with her abominations, 
‘the latter the christian. 

Finally. Papal Rome is thus designated because Rome re- 
sembles Babylon in her overthrow. ‘There were great rejoic- 
ings when Babylon fell, there will be no less when Rome’s 
judgment comes. Babylon was never to be inhabited. Rome 
is to be a similar desolation; Rev. 18: 21, 22,23. Babylon 
was to be as when the Lord overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Sodom and Gomorrah were consumed with fire, and Rome is 
destined to the flames also; (Rev. 18: 8,) and then, when the 
mystic Babylon is no more, when the last metropolis of the 
last prophetic gentile kingdom in its last phase, has passed 
away, then will be the millennium, which is neither a thous- 
and years, nor yet three hundred and sixty thousand, but the 
beginning of the eternal, the heavenly state. The one thous- 
and years (the Apocalyptic ra za tr, mille anni, whence the 
word millennium) only marking the difference between the 
two resurrections, that of the just and of the unjust. May 
the day be hastened when it is proclaimed that “ Babylon the 
great is fallen,” for thereafter the “meek shall inherit the earth” 
in “the regeneration,” possess forever “the kingdom prepared 
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for them from the foundation of the world,” (Matt. 25: 34,) 
the kingdom forfeited by apostacy, but recovered through 
grace, which we are directed to seek, for whose coming we are 
to pray, (Matt. 6: 10,) but which will not be until the judg- 
ment, and the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.—2 Tim. 
4:1 


ARTICLE VI. 


Obituary Addresses, Delivered on the Occasion of the Death 
of Augustus Neander. ‘T'ranslated from the German, by 
the Rev. H. M. Harman, A. M., to which is prefixed a 
Sketch of the Life of Neander by ‘the Translator. Eli- 
colts, Md., 1852. pp. 24. 


We are indebted to the clever external appearance of this 
pamphlet for one of the sorryest investments of a quarter of a 
dollar that we have ever made. We would rather be minus 
five times the sum than suffer the effrontery which it has 
brought under our notice. It is true, the pamphlet treats of a 
great subject, Dr. Augustus Neander—the mighty champion 


of truth against the hosts of proud Neologions—the annihilator 
of the impious Straus—the John the Baptist of modern times 
—his life, his character, and his Death. And it also professes 
to give the concentrated and ignited thoughts of distinguished 
men—such as Drs. Krummacher, Nitzch, and others—as they 
addressed the people in his Death-chamber, at his grave, and 
in the University Hall in which he lectured for forty years.— 
It is also given as “ a faithful ¢ranslation of the original, not a 
mere paraphrase, thus preserving in a great measure the style 
and manner of the different speakers,” by a Rev. Master of 
Arts. All this seemed well, and tempted us, as we suppose 
others have been tempted, to pick it up as a little treasure.— 
And it would no doubt have been an agreeable pamphlet, and 
a worthy tribute in a small way tothe memory of a great man, 
but for a few things which we exceedingly regret. It just 
happened so, that this Ellicotts Master of Arts had unwittingly 
forgotten to consult his German and English grammars to the 
requisite extent; or Nature has unfortunately withheld from 
him the penetration to comprehend what he has endeavored 
to reproduce, or the discrimination to detect what might be 
called a readable construction of “ Chatham’s mother tongue.” 
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For the edification of the readers of the Review, we copy a 
few specimens. 

“ Lazarus, our Friend, sleeps! He, whose life was but a 
reflection of that everlasting bliss, the breath of which, bis pure 
soul, even upon earth, drank in and exhaled, he needed to 
make his death holy, nothing, but to continue to live as he 
had lived, as his transition was but the external realization of 
that which, internally for all who were connected with him, 
had long ago assumed toneand form.” * * “Scarcely had 
the hour of work arrived after his quickly eaten dinner, or 
rather hardly touched at all, when the reader, whom his di- 
sease of the eyes, almost increased to blindness, made necessa- 
ry, was compelled to resume his labor, and after some time, 
he continued to dictate for his Church History, frequently inter- 
rupted by increasing weaknesses ;”’—page 7 of the first dis- 
course. 

Again, “A worthy old man, who in that infidel period was 
one of the last witnesses for Christ, and in the then recenily 
dawning one, was the first, uttered a prophecy; when he 
learned to know him, concerning his future career, which was 
soon fulfilled. * ‘An internal propensity, then, for the pre- 
sent, led him to stillness in the country and to the fraternity of 
the Moravians, and for the past, to the first ages of the church 
when she, as she was never afterwards, was rich in witnesses 
both in life and death of the love of Christ.” Page 12. 

Thus also discourses the eloquent Krummacher, according 
to this “faithful translation ” : “And now even he !—Yet the 
thought could almost have entered our minds, if it were possi- 
ble for the last debt of nature to be remitted to a life so glori- 
fied in God, without any detriment to the arrangement of Prov- 
idence, as it was once remitted to the life of Enoch ; that sure- 
ly a tree, thus planted by the water-brook, whose fruit would 
not cast its blossom, would indeed strike its roots deep into the 
soil of immortality, and a foundation of thought and of life, 
so inexhaustible as is his, would perpetually fructify the field 
of the Church with new streams, that it would never fail, but 
eternally gush forth.” Page 16. 

This classic pamphlet abounds with much more “of the 
same sort,’ but we have not the nerve to transcribe it. What 
we have given will certainly suffice to prove, that what Den- 
ham said to Sir R. Fanshaw, has something more than mere 
rhyming fancy in it. 

Such is our pride, our folly, or our fate, 
That few, but such as cannot write, translate. 
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We would not utter a word to depreciate or discourage 
translations. We agree with Miss Talbot, in her letter to Mrs. 
Carter, that “a faithful and elegant translator is a character of 
the highest virtue in the literary republic. It implies public 
spirit, the most void of ostentation ; a kind regard for the il- 
literate ; a love of our native country, shown by enriching its 
language with valuable books; a just regard for merit, of 
whatever country, by placing the merit of some valuable for- 
eigners in the truest and fairest light ; a care, a judgment and 
exactness that original writings do not require; and some de- 
gree of humility, in scarce aspiring to the name of an author.” 
But we also concede with the same writer, that “the common 
herd of translators are mere murderers.” Sure oft it is that 

hands impure dispense 
The sacred streams of ancient eloquence, 
Pedants assume the task for scholars fit, 
And blockheads rise interpreters to wit. 

Nor can we find anything in the pamphlet before us to con- 
fute the remark. One thing at least is evident, that the Rev. 
H. M. Harman, A. M., has never studied T'ytler’s Principles 
of Translation, nor Dr. Campbell on the chief things to be 
observed in translating, nor Bishop Huet de optimo genere in- 
terpretandi, nor yet even his grammars and lexicons to the re- 
quisite extent. We indeed pity the unenviable “ fix” into 
which he has suffered himself to be persuaded ; but we have 
no more respect either for his “ sketch” or his “ translation,” 
than for the merest school-boy trash. How he received his 
literary titles we know not, but if we had any connection with 
his Alma Mater, we should blush for our sons. 

But withal, we would not put Mr. Harman down as utterly 
hopeless. 

No good of worth sublime will heaven permit 
To light on man, as from the passing air ; 
The lamp of genius, though by nature lit, 

If not protected, prun’d, and fed with care, 
Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare ; 


And learning is a plant that spreads and towers, 
Slow as Columbia’s aloe. 


And it may be, although now far behind,and promising 
poorly in the race for literary honors, that something good may 
yet come out of Nazareth. 


, 


S. H. S. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


EXEGESIS. 


Translated from the recent Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, 
By Dr. John E. Huther. 


1 Tim. 3: 16. 


eS ee ee 


Kai duoroyoupénws meya tate tO 7S evoeBevas muoteypuor. Kar is not 
a simple copulative, but in connecting what follows with the 
preceding, it serves at the same time to make prominent the 
succeeding predicate. Ogoroyouuévws, used nowhere else, is not 
either kiindlich (Luther) or, according to the hymn of praise 
(Mack), but confessedly (compare Jos. Antiq. 1: 10, 2, 2, 9, 
6,) weya comp. Ephes. 5 : 32. (xaé ro wvorrprov rovTo peya istiv, 
means important, very significant. The subject of the sen- 
tence ré ras evoeBeias weorrpeov is paraphrase of the preceding, 
aandeca ; this is characterized thus by the apostle, as it is the 
substance of christian reverence of God or piety, not revealed 
to the world. The contents—particularly the christian—are 
given inthe following sentences; Paul’s introducing them is 
explained by the polemical tendency of the epistle against the 
false teachers whose theology and christology were opposed to 
the gospel. In respect to the construciion of these clauses, the 
first beginning with os does not constitute the subject to which 
all the rest are subordinated as predicates, but, as they all have 
the same form, they are equally dependent on the preceding 
és; they are six co-ordinate, relative sentences. "O¢ épavépwSy 
év oapxe—if the true reading were ccs, the structure of the peri- 
od would be free from difficulty ; it would not be so with the 
reading 6; this would have to be referred to pvornpior, and it 
would have to be regarded as descriptive of Christ, as the es- 
sence of the hidden contents of the evorBea, which does not 
suit the course of thought; the difficulty is increased by the 
reading és. With this, a substantive cannot be found in the 
preceding ; to connect it directly with uvsrzpco» would be less 
admissible than with the reading o; there is no other method 
than to refer 6s to some subject not introduced ; this, as is evi- 
dent from the relative sentences, can be no other than Christ. 
This peculiar phenomenon can be solved by assuming that 
the sentences were borrowed from an ancient christian hymn 
or confession of faith; (see Rambach’s Anthology of Christ ; 
hymns of allages of the church, 1, 33, and Winer page 660). 
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The view of Matthies, that the apostle did not mention Christ 
explicitly, more fully to exhibit the mystery as such (in the 
sense confessedly great, &c., who (he, who) is manifest, &c., 
and that such a use of the relative pronoun absoluiely is found 
in the New Testament, is untenable; as it is not used in this 
way in any of the passages referred to: Rom. 2: 23; 1 Cor. 
7:37; John 1:46, 3:34; L John 1:3. éarepcsy is fre- 
quently used of the appearance of Christ on the earth, his 
incarnation, 1 John 1: 2. 3:5; it pre-supposes a previous 
concealment, and consequently the pre-existence of Christ as 
the eternal logos. It is only here united with é capx:. By this 
appendage the human nature of Christ is designated, in which 
Christ appeared; John 1: 14; 6 royos odp§ eyevero. It is known 
that the appearance of Christ inthe flesh is rendered explicit 
in the first epistle of John, in opposition to docetic errors. 'T'o 
this first member of the sentence the second is opposed; é&- 
xarsdy év mvevuari—dexacovosae (as in Matt. 11: 19; Luke 7: 
35) ; means to be presented in that character which is real ; 
here then he was manifested in his divine glory (as the logos 
or eternal son of God,) which was hidden by the flesh ; 
avevuatt, de Wette, in the spiritual sphere of life; this expla- 
nation is not lucid; it would then stand in contrast toin the 
flesh ; whilst this latter expresses the external human manifes- 
tation, the other is to be regarded as the internal principle ly- 
ing at the basis of every outward manifestation ; now though 
the preposition év connected with xvevuare has not entirely lost 
its appropriate force, it does tend to express instrumentality — 
so far as it is the spirit! manifested in him, whereby he is 
manifested in his true nature. 

It would be wrong to separate xveiua from his person, or to 
understand by it the spirit proceeding from him, communicated 
to his people, it is much rather the spiritual principle of life 
dwelling in him, and at the same time operating from him.— 
Chrysostom, differing from what has been said, explains é&- 
xaiws7 by Sorov ovx éExoujsev, Onep 6 mpoprtns Reyer Os Guapriay ovx 
exoinse; and Bengel regards the explanation of the expression 
to be, that Christ bore the sins of the world (peccata peccato- 
rum tulit; et justitiam aeternam sibi suisque asseruit), both 
explanations evidently introduce ideas not appropriate; the 
expression too gv xvevmare has been variously explained ; instead 
of taking ~veiza in its actual sense, it has been applied to par- 





' Baur explains incorrectly év avevuare by, as spirit ; which is exegetical- 
ly incorrect, and he confines himself to the mere assertion. 
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ticular points in the life of Christ, or particular methods of the 
manifestation of the xveima, or xvsiua, has been taken directly 
for the divinity of Christ.’ 

“Q 3m ayyinocs, the proper meaning of the third member will 
be learned by carefully attending to the words ; the word & o3» 
is frequently used with the dative; Matt. 17:3; Luke 11; 
Acts7: 2; 1 Cor. 15: 5-8; Heb. 9: 28; &c.; in all these 
passages it expresses not simply the being seen, but manifesta- 
tion or exhibition ; it always implies the agency of him who 
is manifested. According to this analogy, Christ is to be con- 
sidered as going to them to whom he is manifested. Conse- 
quently all the explanations which regard & 3 as a mere being 
seen, are to be rejected. “Ayyero. can have no other than the 
ordinary meaning of the word in the Bible, viz: the angels. 
The angels have their residence in heaven at the throne of 
God, & @3y dyyerorg can mean nothing but that he went into 
heaven, and was there visible to angels. ‘To what could this 
apply but tothe ascension of Christ, whereby he took his seat 
as the glorified Son of God, at the right hand of the Father. 
Baur indeed understands the expression gnostically, as a tran- 
sition of Christ through the various ranks of Aeons, but it is 
evident thatthe words neither require nor admit of this expla- 
nation ; not less arbitrary is it, when de Wette expresses the 
opinion, that it is a transcendental scene (different from the as- 
cension) the counterpart of the descent to hell. The expres- 
sion itself indicates clearly that appearance of angels at differ- 
ent periods of Christ’s life, as some interpreters have thought, 
is not meant; and it is not necessary to say that dyyeroe does 
not mean apostles, as it is nowhere in the New Testament thus 
used. The explanation of Chrysostum, accepted amongst 
others in modern times by Matthies, is more plausible. Cliry- 
sostom says: seen by angels; that is, angels with us saw the 
son of God, whom they had not seen before. Theodoret is 
still more explicit: they saw not the invisible nature of his 
divinity, but they saw him when in the flesh. Matthies refers 





‘The earlier commentators understand mainly by xvetua the 
miracles of Christ (Theodoret, dmedéiySy dea tov Saruarer xai 
anepavdn, OTe Seds GAnS7ys xai Seov vios); others refer it to the resur- 
rection of Christ, as the most glorious manifestation of the xvetua 
(so amongst others Heydenreich), others to the gift of the spirit 
imparted at his baptism ; others to the outpouring of the spirit on 
Pentecost; others to the divine spiritual influence continually em- 
anating from Christ. Glassius explains: Justus declaratus est, and 


filius Dei comprobatus in spiritu ; i. e. per deitatem suam, cujus 
vi miracula fecit. 
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to Ephes. 1: 1, 20 fg. 3: 10,4, 8 fg. Coloss. 1: 15 fg. 2: 10 
and 15; Hebs. 1: 6 fg.; supposing that such passages would 
elucidate the point, in which it is said that Christ appeared 
visibly to all creatures in heaven and earth as head over all. 
But in these passages it is said that Christ shall reign over all, 
not that as maa he will become visible as their supreme head. 
The only passage which could here be alleged, is Ephes. 3: 
10; to which 1 Pet. 1: 12 might be added; but these do not 
contain that idea, but that the eternal purpose of divine love 
or wisdom would first be manifested as it was realized in Christ 
and made known by him ; but this is not conveyed by the ex- 
pression & 937 ayyérors. éxnpixSy év t3vecw—on the first word com- 
pare Phil. 1: 15; the last Matt. 28: 19; «3» are not the hea- 
then, as distinguished from the Jews, but the nations in gene- 
ral; Chrysostom “ every where made known.” imorevSy iv 
xosua. ‘I'he first is not with some interpreters to be explained, 
he was legitimated namely by miracles of the apostles, or fi- 
dem sibi fecit, but literally the preaching of Christ was produc- 
tive of faith in the world ; xosuos synonymous with ?3», com- 
pare 2 Thess. 1: LO. dveanpSy év S0§%,—Mark 16:19; Acts 1: 
11. (Acts 10: 16.) the same verb is united with «is ovparor to 
express the ascension. ‘This induced most commentators to 
think of the same here. é» 80§, may be taken as adverbial ap- 
pendage = érdofws (similarly 2 Cor. 3:8; Col. 3: 4); butin 
this way this clause is removed entirely from the analogy of 
the remainder; Wahl takes the expression by attraction for 
dver. cig Sdkaw xai otiv dv Sof; this is alone correct here. It is 
rendered conspicuous that Christ not only went to glory, but 
remains there by his not using és &c., but é; though it can- 
not be said with Matthies, that not the act of entering, but the 
result is intended, as the language expresses in energetic brevi- 
ty, both. ‘The assertion of De Wette is unwarranted, that the 
reference is not to the historical ascension, but to a celestial 
event (von einem himmlischen Vorgange.) In what relation 
to each other do these sentences stand? There is certainly 
an arranged consecution of them. This is to some extent 
chronological, the second not expressing the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and the last bringing out rather the dwelling in, 
than the ascent of Christ to glory. But in addition, there is 
observable a close connection of the individual sentences. 

Matthies and De Wette have, therefore, assumed 3 groups, 
each consisting of two sentences; but then the fourth and fifth 
sentence, whose connection Theodoret correctly thus gives: 
seni Movor, ara xax éncotevdy, WOuld be separated unnatu- 
rally. 
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It is therefore more correct to divide the whole into two 
leading parts, of which each has three members, the first two 
referring to earthly relations, the third to heavenly. 

Remarks of the Translator. 

There are various points connected with this passage, which 
may be considered sub judice. The reading referred to at the 
commencement, and decided in favor of 6s, is yet disputed, 
and eminent critics prefer @éos. The interpretation of the dif- 
ferent parts of this enumeration of doctrinal points, although 
interesting and coming from a skilful hand, may nevertheless 
admit of doubt, but as other interpretations are suggested, and 
the author’s are not necessarily adopted, in the want of addi- 
tional space, we leave the whole to the critical reader, to be 
used as he may deem best. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Germany.—The following condensed view of German pe- 
riodicals is taken chiefly from Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeits- 
chrift for January, 1852: 

1. Ullmann and Umbreit’s Studien und Kritiken. Besides 
the rather personal article of Liicke’s Reminiscenses of de 
Wette in No. III, and Creuzer’s on recent contributions to 
Jewish history from Greek historians, which is not directly 
theological, the volume for 1851 contains the following lead- 
ing articles: Schwizer, die Entwickelung des Moral-Systems 
in der ref. Kirch b. I-I11.—Schwarz, Thomas Venatorius u. 
die ersten Anfiinge der protestantischen Ethik im Zusammen 
hange mit der Kotwickelung der Rechtfertigungslehre, H. I. 
Roth, die Berechtigung der Sinnlichkeit nach Aristoteles.— 
Stickel, der Israeliten Auszug aus Egypten bis zum rothen 
Meere, H. 11.—Jack, iiber die Behandlung der Lehre von der 
gottlichen Dreieingkeit in der Predigt.—Grimm die Aecht- 
heit der Briefe an die T'hessalonischer (in reply to Dr. Baur’s 
assaults) H. IV. 

Shorter contributions are given by Pfeiffer, der Zusammen- 
hang des Jakobusbriefs h. I. und tiber Aposigesch. 10, 35-36 
b. ILl.—Kunze, versuch einer erkl. der stelle Rom. 5, 6 ff. h. 
11.— Lau/fs, iiber die areopagitische rede des ap. Paulus Apgsch. 
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17, 22—32 h. II].—Hauff, iiber einige stellen von Ps. 119. 
Ps. 62, 3 und Jes. 64, 8.— Bihmer, das fusswaschen Christi 
nach seiner sakramentlichen wiirde dargestellt h. IV. 

Ecclesiastical affairs: Schenkel, iiber das urspriingliche ver- 
hiltniss der kirche zum staate auf dem gebiete des evang. pro- 
testantismus, h. I—I].—Heppe, der character der deutsch- 
reformirten kirche und das verhiltniss derselben zum Luther- 
thum und Calvinismus, h. I11.—UJlman, das gutachten der 
theol. facultit der Univ. Heidelberg iiber den der evang. kirche 
der Rheinpfalz vorgelegten verfassungsentwurf mit einem vor- 
worth. LY. 

2. Ninth volume of Baur and Zeller’s theol. Jahrb.—A 
combination of Zeller’s abhandlung tiber die Apostelgeschichte 
ihre composition und ihren character h. I11.—A Gsélin, zur 
gesch. des urchristenthoms h. I—II.—Hilgenfeld, iiber die 
composition der Clementinischen recognitionen h. I.— Zeller, 
iiber das Verhiiltniss der theologie zur wissenschaft und zur 
kirche h,I., und iiber griechische und christliche ethik, mit 
riicksicht auf dieabh. von Roth in d. theol. stud. und krit. 1850. 
Il. H. I11.— Volekmar, iiber das Lucas-evangelium nach sei- 
nem verhiltniss zu Marcion und seinem dogm. character, mit 
beziehung auf die kritischen untersuchungen Baur’s und 
Ritschl’s h. I—I1.— Baur, beitrige zur erkl. der Korinthier- 
briefe h. IL., und die einleitung in das N. T. als theol wissen- 
schaft, etc. H. LV. 

3. Schneider’s deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissen- 
schaft und christliches Leben. It is not without reason and 
justification by its contents, that this Journal bears the name 
of German, for it is more than any other a faithful mirror of 
the present phase in the development of German theology. 
And on this account itis richer than any other in articles of a 
truly scientific character. We mention the more important 
articles in alphabetical order: Hupfeld, die stellung und bed- 
eutung des buches Hiob im A. T. nach seinem didactischen 
und dramatischen character, no. 35—37, with which we may 
connect—Schlotimann, iiber dichtung, sage und geschichte 
im buche Hiob und iiber Harigtschandra oder die indische Hi- 
obsage, No. 21-23.—J. L. Jacobi, heidenthum, judenthum 
und Irvingianismus no. 5—8.—J. Késtlin, das dogma und die 
real. theol. entwickelung der schottischen kirche no. 17—25, 
J. Miiller, die unsichtbare kirche no. 2—30; Gedanken iiber 
das verhiltniss des christenthums zur poesie no. 17—19.— 
Neander (the last shorter articles of this distinguished man), 
das verflossene balbe jahrhundert in seinem verbaltniss zur ge 
geuwart no. !—4; Uber die chiistliche sonntagsfeie, no. 26 
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28.—The admirers of Neander will read with interest the ar- 
ticles of Rauh, N. Heimgang no. 29, und N. der gottesfreund 
no. 31—32.—FPiper, iiber die griindung der christl. archiolo- 
gischen kunstsammlung hei der Universitit zu Berlin u. s. v. 
no. 52.—Rauh, die Baur’ schen ansichten iiber das ev. Johan- 
nis geprift an der geschichte der wunderbaren speisung no. 
33—37.—Sack, bemerkungen iiber die rechtliche stellung der 
union in der evang. kirche Preussens no. 11—13.—NSchauer, 
iiber spuren urchristlicher hymnen im N. T. no. 48—49.— 
Twesten, Cyrillus Lukaris no. 39—40.— Tholuck, die inspi- 
rationslehre no 16—44. 

4. Niedner, Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie is 
very highly praised by Guericke, who says, that Alhorn’s ab- 
handlung iiber die Ignatianischen briefe H. 2—2,and H’ngel- 
hardt’s \iteratur des 2 viertels unsers Jahrhunderts would, 
alone, be sufficient to establish its reputation, and place it at 
the very head of the scientific journals for theology. 

5. The second number of Rudelbach and Guericke’s Zeit- 
schaift for 1852, contains a continuation of Rudelbach’s able 
article on staatskirchenthum und religions-freiheit; 2) M. 
Drechsler der knecht Jehovah; 3) W. Neumann, leben, 
schauen und wirken eines Protestanten in Rom. 1851. 4) 
Strébel, offenes sendscreiben tiber die Leipz. Luth. Conferenz. 

In the Bibliographical department the display of exegetical 
works is unusually rich. Rudelbach notices with high praise 
Peterman’s edition of the celebrated Ignatian Epistles, which 
appear under the title, “iS. Jgnatit Patris Apostolici quae 
ferunter Epistolae una cum ejusdem Martyrio. Collatis 
edd. Graecis versionibusque Syriaca, Armeniaca, Latinis 
denno recensuit notasque criticas adjecit Jul. Henr. Peter- 
mann (Dr. Prof. Berol. Lips. Vogel) 1849. 8. 4. Rtblr. The 
genuineness of the whole thirteen epistles ishere stoutly main- 
tained in defiance of all the evidence, internal and external, 
against them. The Armenian version, now for the first time 
collated by Peterman, is new to European scholars, although 
it was printed at Constantinople as long ago as 1783. 

Neuman notices Delitzsch’s Commentary on Nolomon’s 
song (das Hohelied, untersucht und ausgelegt von F'r. De- 
ditzsch. Leipz. (Dorflling). 1851. VI. 237s. 8 1 Rthlr. 2 
Ngr.), but does not accede to his view that “the idea of mar- 
riage is that of canticles, and the mystery of marriage its 
mystery.” The same reviewer also notices Sc/lottman’s Com- 
mentary on Job (das Buch Hiob, verdeutsch und erliutert von 
Lic. K. Schlottman. 1 Abt. Berl. (Wiegandt). 1850. X. 240 
s. 8.1 Thir. 7} Ngr., chatacterizing it as “the first applica- 
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tion of Neander’s historical principles to an old testament 
book.” Guericke speaks very favorably of Tischendorff’s 
Harmony of the Gospels (Synopsis Evangelica). Ex. IV. 
evv. ordine chronolog. concinnavit, praetexto brevi commenta- 
rio illustravit, ad antiqu. testes appos. app. crit. recensuit Const. 
Tischendorff. Lips. (Avenarius) 1851 I-X VI und 202s. gr. 8. 

Sturébel and Zimmerman have each a brief but decidedly 
unfavorable notice of Stiers’ Commentary on Ephesians 
(Die Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Ausleg. des Br. a. d. E:phe- 
ser, von R. Stier, Doct. d. Th. Erste Hilfte, 1848. Der 2. 
Hilfe 1 Abthl. 1848. 2 Abthl. (Schluss des Werks,) 1849, 
Berlin (Besser) 548 u. 549 s., gr. 8. The complaint of Stier’s 
prolixity is certainly well grounded—1059 pages 8vo on this 
epistle, is certainly rather too much even of a good thing. 
But we think Stébel entirely too sweeping in his censure 
when he says: “ ‘The author’s dogmatic position and funda- 
mental view, which animates and controls his exegesis is that 
of all conscious adherents of the union: behind pious phrase- 
ology and sophistry concealed hostility to the gospel.” Kar- 
ner speaks very favorably of Huther’s Commentaries on the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus (Krit. Exeg. Handbuch tiber 
die Briefe an Timotheus und Titus, von Dr. J. BE. Huther, 
Gymnasiallehrer zu Schwerin. Gétting, (Vandenhoek) 1850. 
8. s. 390, 1 Rthlr.—Dietlein’s Exposition of 2 Peter (W. O. 
Dietlein, Der zweite Brief Petri ausgelegt. Als 1 Theil einer 
Ausleg. der kath. Briefe. Berlin. (Wohlgemuth) 1851, 244 s.) 
and Arnaud’s Investigations upon Jude (E. Arnaud Pasteur), 
Recherches critiques sur l’epitre de Jude, presentant une intro- 
duction 4 l’epitre et un commentaire sur chaque verset. Stras- 
bourg (Berger-Levrault 1851. 218 s. qr. 8.) are both very fa- 
vorably noticed by Guericke. We hail it as a good omen that 
the French mind, as indicated by the fact that this last work 
was crowned with a prize by “The venerable company of 
pastors at Geneva,” is once more awakening to a sound chris- 
tian criticism. 

In the department of Christian Archaeology, Guericke 
speaks favorably of Alt’s Christian Cultus (Heinrich Alt, 
(Pred. in Berlin,) Der christliche Cultus, I Abthl., Der christ- 
liche Gotlesdienst, . . historisch dargestellt mit ausf. In- 
haltsver. u. Register, 2te vermehrte u. erweit. Ausg. (Berlin, 
Mueller,) 1851, 670 s. 24 Rthlr. 

{n the department of Church history and the History of 
doctrines, Guericke speaks very favorably of a popular church 
history by 7'’rautmann (J. B. Trautmann) zu Waldenburg in 
Schles.) Geschichte der christ. kirche, fur jedermann, Inson- 
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derh. fiir d. Jugend, Theil 1 bis auf Constantin d. Gr. 312, 
Dresden, (Naumann). 1851. 144 s. 10 Ngr.—Rudelbach gives 
a very interesting critique on Deutinger’s “Spirit of Christian 
Tradition,” (Der Geist der christl. Ueberlieferung. Ein ver- 
such, der vorzueglichsten Schriftsteller der Kirche in ihrem in- 
nern Zusammenhange darzustellen u. durch uebersictliche 
Auszuege zu veranschaulichen. Bearbeitet von einem Ver- 
ein. Herausgegeben von Dr. Mart. Deutinger, (Prof. d. Phi- 
los.) 1 Bd. Augsburg, (Schmid.) 1850.3 fl.) This is the 
production of a Romish theologian of the school of Mahler, 
whom, however, “he follows with very unequal steps. Méh- 
ler,” says R., “was an acute and clear thinker, who knew 
how to separate the wheat from the chaff, thoroughly penetrat- 
ed by the spirit of history:” Deutinger, on the contrary, is 
neither clear nor precise, nor properly schooled by history ; 
what he gives with one hand, he takes back with the other; 
what he establishes here he destroys there.” —Héfling’s “Doc- 
trine of the ancient church on Sacrifice,” etc., (J. W. F. Haf- 
ling (in Erlangen), die Lehre der iltesten Kirche vom Opfer 
im Leben und Cultus der Christen. Erl. (Palm), 1851. 236 s, 
1} Rthlr.) is very favorably noticed by both Guericke and 
Neumann.—Rudelbach furnishes a very candid and impartial 
notice of Giieseler’s work on the Protestant Church of France 
(Die protestant. kirche Frankr. von 1787 bis 1846. Herausg. 
von Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler, I-11. Band. Leipz. (Breitkopf und 
Hirtel.) 1848. 4 Rthlr.) ‘The author is a moderate rationalist, 
writing in a lively style.—Guericke speaks favorably of the 
material, but slightingly of the philosophical contents of 
Krug’s “Krit. Geschichte der protest. relig. Schwirmerei, Sec- 
tirerei, u. der gesammt. und widerkirchl. Neuerung in Grossh. 
Berg, bes. im Wupperthal. Vorless. F. W. K. (Pred. amts-cand, 
Elberf. (Friederichs,) 1851, 364 s. 14 Rthlr.” 

“ Under the head of Church law and polity,” Rudelbach 
notices with cutting sarcasm Schweder’s “Bedeutung der evan- 
gelisch. Kirchenfrage in Preussen. Vom geschichtl. Stand- 
punkt aus beleuchtet, von G. S. (Prediger an der Nikolaikirche 
in Berlin. (Reimer,) 1850. 8. 15 Ngr.” ‘The author’s work,” 
says R., “must be regarded as an attempt of a prisoner to ex- 
plain to himself his imprisonment, even to the point of im- 
agining that he is not a prisoner.” — Strdbel as a notice of the 
two works “Die Sache Schleswig-Holsteins volksthumlich, 
historisch-politisch, staatsrechtlich u. kirchlich erdrtert u. s. w. 
von Dr. A. G. Rudelbach. Stuttg. (Liesching,) 1851, 153: s. 
gt. 8. 27 Nrg.” and “Die Schleswig’sche Geistlichkeit u. s. w. 
von Petersen, Feldpred. a. D. Kiel, (Schwers,) 1851, 60s. 
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gr. 8. 7} Ngt.” gives an exposition of the case of the Schles- 
wick-Holstein clergy, which we may hereafter lay before the 
readers of the Review, if we can find nothing better. To us 
Americans, whose fathers “wrung their civil liberties from the 
bloody grasp of reluctant kings,” and whose ministers anima- 
ted and blest the glorious and Godowned struggle, the clergy 
of Schleswick-Holstein seem to have been no less christian 
than patriotic. Weare gratified to see the venerable Claus 
Harms here taking a stand against tyranny, and are sorry that 
Rudelbach does not carry into civil life his sound views of ec- 
clesiastical liberty. 

Under the head of “Symbolik and Catechetical Theology” 
we have notices of seven different works of greater or less ex- 
tent. The most interesting are: A companion of the Romish 
and Protestant doctrines of the Lord’s Supper, in a little tract 
by a Romish writer—Diamant, oder Glas. Allen Christen zur 
Betrachtung vorgelegt von Dr. Alban Stolz. Freiburg, (Her- 
der,) 48s. The Jesuit, with the usual craft of his order, en- 
tirely ignores the Lutheran doctrine. We have favorable no- 
tices by Guericke of “Die erste Ausgabe von Luthers kl. 
Katechismus. In e. niedersichs. Uebersetzung u. s. w. v. C. 
Monckeberg, (Pred. in Hamburg,) Hamb. (Ranke Haus.) 
1851, 176 s. in 12. 12 Nrg. : by Rudelbach, Die katechetische 
Baukunst, oder Beitrige zur Reform des Katechismus und 
Katechumenen-Unterrichts, von C. N. Kdhler, (Pastor bei 
Kiel,) Kiel, (Schwers,) 1850. 8.6 Nrg.”; and “ Biblischer 
Lehrgang im Christenthum mit Zugrundlegung des kl. Kat. 
Luthers bearb. von G. M. Bauer, mit einem Vorwort von 
Past. D. Harms, Kiel (Schwers,) 1850. 8. 24 Ngr.—Hand- 
buch der christl. Lehre fuer Confirmanden u. Confirmirte.— 
Auf Grundlage des kl. Dr. M. L. u. s. von J. F. Bachman, 
(Prof. in Berlin.) Berlin, (Schulze, 1850. 8.” by Karrer, “Das 
Vater Unser in Christenlehren. Ein katech. Versuch von Dr. 
W. E. J. v. Biarowsky, ev. Pfarrer za Waizenbach in Bay- 
ern. Noérdlingen (Beck,) 185. 8. s. 128. Pr. 36 Xr.” — The 
“Handwirterb. fur den historisch. u. doctrinellen, u.s. w. von 
L. C. Schmerbach,” is unfavorably noticed by Zimmermann. 

In the departments of Apologetics, Polemics and Dogma- 
tics, we find nothing of special interest, although some eight 
works, great and small, are here noticed. 

Mystical Theology is represented in a poor collection of 
fragments (“Schiitz die nie veralten”’) noticed by Rudelbach. 

Under the head of Homiletics and Ethics the same writer 
speaks very highly of the late Bf. Driseke, a new volume of 
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whose works has recently appeared, under the title “Nachgel- 
assene Schriften von Dr. Joh. Hur. Bernh. Driiseke, herausg. 
von Theod. Hnr. Tim. Driseke, 2r. Bd. Predigien ueber den 
Brief Jakobus, lste Abthl., Magdeburg, (Heinrichsh,) 1851. 
8. 224 Ngr.” — A second edition of C. Palmer's Casualre- 
den, (Stuttg. Liesching, 1851, Ister Bd. 472 s. 8.) is also no- 
ticed, together with nearly a score of other works in this de- 
partment. 

In Hymnology Guericke notices with high praise ‘Lauda 
Sion. Hymnos sacros antiquiores latino sermone et vernaculo 
edidit Car, Simrock. Colon. (Heberb) 1851, 359 s.” and 
“Unverfilschter Liedersegen, Gesangbuch fuer Kirchen, Schu- 
len u. Hiuser. Berlin, (Evang. Bucherverein, Gertr. Su. 22.) 
1851. 672 s. 8 Ngr. 

A casual notice of Dr. Kahni’s work on the Lord’s Sup- 
per, (of which the second edition is now out) appeared in the 
last No. of this Review. The title and contents are as follows: 
“Die Lehre vom Abendmahl. Von Dr. K. F. A. Kahnis. gr. 
8. 2 Thlr. 10 Ngr. (Dorfling u. Franke,) Leipzig.” Ev. Buch. 
1. Das letzte Mahl Christi, 2. Das Passahmahl u. das Aben- 
dmahl, 3. Die Einsetzungsworte, 4. Die Rede Jesu, Joh. 6. 
5. Die apostolische Lehre vom Abendmahl. 2tes Buch, 1. 
Geschichte der Abendmahlslehre bis auf die Reformation, 2. 
Das Abendmahlsbekenntniss der lutherischen Kirche u. seine 
Gegensaetze. 3. Dogmatischer Abschluss.—Dr. G. H. von 
Schubert has brought out the third edition (entirely rewritten) 
of his “ Weltgebaeude, die Erde u. die Zeiten des Menschen 
auf der Erde.” 752s. (Palm u. Ernst,) Erl. 2 Thir. 24 Ngr. 
—Fritzsche §* Grimm have also brought out the first No. of 
their “Exegetisch. Handbuch zu den Apokryphen d. Alt. Tes- 
taments.” ‘The work is to be completed in four parts, and is 
published by Weidmann, at Leipzig.—The fifth volume of 
Olshausen’s Commentary is edited from the author’s Mss. by 
Lic. Wiesinger and Prof. Dr. Ebrard, both of whom were 
pupils of this distinguished man. It embraces the Epistles to 
the Philippians, Titus, Timothy, Philemon and the Hebrews. 
Dr. Baumgarten, of Rostock, has just brought out his “Apo- 
stelgeschichte, oder der Entwickelungsgang der Kirche von 
Jerusalem bis Rom.” Lste Abthl. 8. 305. 1 Rthlr. 15 sgr. “von 
Antiochia bis Korinth. 2 Abthl. III. 342 s. 1 Rihlr. 21 Negr. 

In general literature we notice the appearance of the great 
work upon the Monuments of Egypt, prepared by order of 
the Prussian government, and edited by Lepsius, under the 
title “ Denkmiiler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, nach den 
Zeichnungen der u.s. w. Tafelu 5—24 Lfg. imp. Fol. Ber- 
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lin, 1850-1852. Nicolai, 5 Rthlr.” With two hundred colored 
lithographs. Also “ Talvj, uebersichtliches Handbuch, e. Ges- 
chichte der slavischen Sprache.” (Leipz. Geibel. 14 Rthlr. 
with a preface by our countryman, Dr. Robinson, and edited 
by Dr. Bruhl. 

Denmark.—The “Dansk. Kirketidende” for June notices 
with approbation, Pastor P. A. Fenger’s “Ord-Sprog” (Pro- 
verbs for schools) Cand. S. C. Miiller’s “Holy Scripture in 
extracts ;” and Lic. P. C. Lind’s“Christendommens Indfly- 
delse,” etc. (Influence of christianity upon social life from its 
origin uatil the time of Justinian, illustrated by the writings of 
the Fathers, decrees of councils and the Imperial laws) &c. 
VI. 180s. Pr. 1 Rbd. 24 sk. 

America.—The “Bibliotheca Sacra” has within the last 
six months lost two of its most active laborers, the veteran Dr. 
Stuart, and Prof. B. B. Edwards. Prof. Pak and S. H. 
Taylor (the translator of Reinhard’s “Plan,’) ate now the 
leading editors of that Review. Dr. Robinson is making a 
second journey through Palestine, and will doubtless enrich 
his great work on the geography of that country, by its results. 
“The Mercersburg Review” for July contains the commence- 
ment of a translation of the valuable tract of Prof. Dr. HZ. 
Martensen, of Copenhagen on “The Doctrine of Christian 
Baptism,” &c.—Prof. Schaffjs “Kirchenfreund” for August 
is chiefly taken up with the continuation of his interesting 
sketches of “living theologians of the German Universities.” 
In his article on “Newman and Achilli,’ we are sorry to see 
that he can only notice the sins of the apostate priest, but not 
of the church which so long tolerated and honored him, and 


‘whose witnesses, used to convict Achilli, do her still greater 


damage, plainly revealing her as “the cage of every unclean 
bird.” —Dr. Stuart’s Commentary on the book of Proverbs was 
just leaving the press at the time of his decease, and is, of 
course, the last of his exegetical works. It forms a volume of 
432 pp., 12mo.—Kitto’s “Daily Bible Illustrations;,’ being 
original readings for a year on subjects from Sacred History. 
. . . Designed for the family circle. . . . “Job and the Po- 
etical Books” pp. 419. 12mo., is republished by Carter and 
Bros. N. Y. Price $1,00.—Also the same author’s “Land of 
Promise, or ‘Topographical descriptions of the principal places 
in Palestine. Lane & Scott, N. Y. 60 cts. And“The His- 
tory of Palestine from the Patriarchal age to the present time. 
Illustrated pp. 426, 12mo. Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 
Mrs. H. C. Conant has translated Neander’s “Epistle of 
James practically explained,” pp. 115, 12mo. Lewis Colby, 
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N. Y. 50 cents.—The works of Lyman Beecher, D. D., are 
in the course of publication, vols. 1 & II, pp. 425 and 443, 
12mo. having made their appearance, and containing “Lect. 
on Political Atheism and kindred subjects,” and “Occasional 
Discourses.” John P. Jewett & Co. Boston, $1.25.—The 
same house have also brought out Prof. Hackett’s “Com. on 
the original text of the Acts of the Apostles.” pp. 407, 8vo. 
$2.50.—Appleton & Co. have published “‘ Cousin’s Course of 
the History of Modern Philosophy.” ‘Translated by O. W. 
Wight. 2 vols., 8vo. pp. 452, 435. $3.50.—A translation of 
Hengstenberg’s Revelation of St. John is published by Car- 
ter and Bros., vol. 1,581 p. 8vo.—Harper and Bros.— Barnes’ 
Notes on the book of Revelation (the last volume of this au- 
thor’s commentary on the N. Testament.) 506p. 12mo. Price 
75 cents.—Schoolcraft’s “Information respecting... the In- 
dian Tribes of the United States.” . .. Illustrated by S. -East- 
man. Part II. 4 to. pp. 608. 80 plates. Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co., Philadelphia. $15.00.2-Brace’s “Hungary in 1851.” 
12mo. pp. 419. Chas. Scribner, N. Y. $1.25.— Stile’s “Aus- 
tria in 1848-9.” 2 vols. 8vo. pp. x, 391; VI. 444. with por- 
traits. Harper & Bros. $3.50.—Dr. Spring’s “Glory of 
Christ.” 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 301; I1V.312. M. W. Dodd, N. Y. 
$3.00.—Dodd also publishes “The Friend of Moses ; or a de- 
fence of the Pentateuch as the production of Moses, and an 
inspired document against the objections of modern skepti- 
cism.” By Wm. T'.. Hamilton, D. D. (of Mobile, Alabama.) 
Svo. pp. I II, 552. $2.00.—“A new Harmony and Exposition 
of the Gospels.” By James Strong. 8vo. pp. 338. Lane & 
Scott, N. Y. $3.00.—Blanchard and Lea, of Philadelphia, 
have just published, in the same form as their “Classical Se- 
ries,” “The Classical Manual: an epitome of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, Greek and Roman Mythology, Antiquity and Chronol- 
ogy.”’ Chiefly intended for the use of schools. Compiled by 
Jas. 8. S. Baird, Trinity College, Dublin, &c. pp. V1, 200, 
16mo.—Also “Outlines of English Literature.” By Thomas 
B. Shaw, B. A., Prof. of English Literature in the Imperial 
Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. A new American ed. 
witha sketch of American Literature, by H. T. Tuckerman, 
author of ‘Characteristics of Lit. &c.,” pp. XII, 489, 12mo. 

Luraeran Cavrca.—The spirit of authorship seems to 
be awakening in the Lutheran church in America. There are 
now published, under the auspices of this church, mine pert- 
odicals ; four in the German, four in the English, and one in 
the Danish language. Of these, one is weekly, six are semi- 
monthly, one monthly,and one quarterly. Another (semi- 
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monthly newspaper) is also contemplated. The Danish 
Monthly Magazine (Maanedstidende) published under the di- 
rection of the Norwegian pastors (Rev. A. C. Preus, Editor) in 
Wisconsin, is now in its second year. Itis mainly of a practi- 
cal character, for the religious edification of the members of the 
church, and as an organ for their special church news.— Prof. 
Walther’s book has just reached us. It bears the title, “Die 
Stimme unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt. 
Eine Sammlung von Zeugnissen uber diese Frage aus den 
Bekenntniss-Schriften der ev. luth. Kirche, und aus den Pri- 
vatschrifien rechtgliubiger Lehrer derselben, von der deutschen 
evang. luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen Staaten, 
als ein Geugniss ihres Glaubens, zur Abwehr der Angriffe des 
Herrn P. Grabau, in Buffalo, N. Y., vorgelegt durck C. FP! 
W. Walther, Prof. der Theologie an dem Concordien-Colle- 
gium zu St. Louis, u. Pf. der evang. luth. Gemeinde daselbst. 
Erlangen, 1852. (Deichert,)” pp. XVI. 472. 8 gr. We expect 
a special notice of this work, anda discussion of the questions 
involved in it, for the next number of this Review.—T. N. 
Kurtz, 151 Pratt Strt. Balt. Md., bas just published a new edi- 
tion of the General Synod’s “Hymns for the use of Evangel- 
ical Lutheran churches,” &c., in large 12mo. form, upon 
beautiful type and paper. This is in all respects an improve- 
ment upon the small revised edition, having besides a corrected 
and enlarged list of authors’ names, a table of tunes for hymns 
translated from the German. The price in common binding 
is $9.00 a dozen. Copies are prepared especially for pulpit 
use, in Svo form, and in every variety of binding, at from $1 
to $5.00 per copy.—Under the general title of “Lutheran 
Sunday Library,” Mr. Kurtz also proposes publishing a series 
of works of a Lutheran character, provided he meets with suf- 
ficient encouragement. In this the following works have al- 
ready appeared: “Memoir of Rev. Walter Gunn, late Mis- 
sionary in India, by G. A. Lintner, D. D., general agent for 
For. Miss. Soc. of Ev. Luth. church of U. 8.” 18mo. 156 pp. 
ptice 374 cents.—“ Prayer in all its forms..... and the 
training of Children. By Benj. Kurtz, D. D. Ed. Lutheran 
Observer,” &c., with a portrait of the author ; 374 cents.—By 
the same author, “ The Lutheran Prayer-book, for the use of 
families and individuals, with introductory remarke on family 
prayer; together with a selection of hymns and music.” 12mo. 
460 pp. $1.25.—“A Biography of John Arndt,” author of 
that great religious classic, “True Christianity,” by J. @. 
Morris, D. D., will form the next volume of this “Labrary.”’ 
H. Ludwig, No. 46 Vesey Sut. N. Y. has just brought out 
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“Dr. Schmidt on the Lord’s Supper,” which isa_ recasting 
and enlargement of the article originally published by the au- 
thor in our last volume. Price 50 cents per copy, or $3.00 
per dozen.—Messrs. Henkle and Bros., of New Market, Va., 
have also translated, and nearly through the press, “Luther 
on the Sacraments,” which will form a 12mo. volume of 
about 400 pp. We are favorably impressed with the style of 
the translation, so far as exhibited by a sheet kindly forwarded 
to us by the authors. From the same gentlemen we also 
learn that the revision of their translation of the Book of Con- 
cord is going steadily forward, and that they are determined to 
spare no pains to make it the standard English version of the 
Lutheran symbols.—Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M., also proposes 
publishing an enlarged edition of his “Reflections upon the 
church.”—Rev. F.. R. Anspach, A. M., of Hagerstown Md., 
has also published a prospectus for a work under the following 
title: “God in History, or an Erhibition,” &c. The author 
hopes to have associated with him a number of gentlemen well 
known in the literary and theological world.—Pamphlets, Ser- 
mons and Addresses multiply upon our hands from day today. 
We have no less than four “sermons upon the death of the 
late Hon. Henry Clay,” viz: by C. P. Krauth, D. D., Prof. 
Theol. Sem., Gettysburg Pa.; Rev. F. R. Anspach, A. M., 
of Hagerstown Md.; Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M.,of Cumber- 
land Md.; and Rev. EL. A. Hutter, A. M., of Philadelphia, 
Pa.— Dr. Sprecher’s, President of Wittenburg College, Spring- 
field Ohio, ‘Baccalaureate Address to the students” of said 
Institution. /. W. Conrad, of same Institution, “A Plea 
for Wittenberg College.”—Rev. W. M. Baum, A. M., of 
Middletown, Pa., “A Thanksgiving sermon.”—Rev. A. O. 
Brickmann, “Stephan der erste Miartyrer.”—C. A. Smith, 
D. D., of Easton, Pa., “Sermon,” etc. Two discourses by 
the Rev. D. M. Henkel, on the Truth and inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, have just been received. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
LL. D. By his Son-in-law, the Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. 
In four volumes. Vol. 1V. New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 329 and 331 Pearl St., Franklin Square—1852. 


Ir will be gratifying intelligence to the many admirers of Dr. Chalmers, that 
the fourth volume of his memoirs has at last been published. This conclu- 
ding volume is not a whit behind its predecessors in absorbing interest: to 
many minds it will be the most interesting. It narrates the events and labors 
of the last twelve years of that great life which has exerted, and will continue 
to exert, so profound and extensive an influence on the civilized and chris- 
tian world ; and, more particularly, it makes us intimately acquainted with 
one of the most extraordinary and important movements in the church of our 
day, the establishment of the free Church of Scotland, and the triumphant 
viudication of the church’s independence of the State ; a movement in which 
Dr. Chalmers was the prominent leader and most efficient agent. But, while 
we regard this as the chief point of interest, the volume is replete with im- 
portant matter respecting the closing years of that great and good man’s ca- 
reer of arduous labor and wide-spread usefulness. Our readers will not re- 
quire urging to possess themselves of a work so instructive and delightful to 
the christian, and so eminently calculated to do good among all classes of the 
community. 


The Mother at Home; or, The Principle of Maternal Duty fa- 
miliarly illustrated. By John S. C, Abbott, author of “The 
Child at Home,” “Josephine,” “Marie Antoinette,” “Kings and 
Queens,” “Napoleon,” &c. Very greatly improved and enlarg- 
ed; with numerous engravings. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers—]852. 


Ir is a complaint very often heard, that parental authority and government 
are more and more falling into decay among us. Seeing how abundant and 
palpable are the evidences of its truth, we rejoice at the publication of a book 
like that before us. The educational views and principles here inculcated 
are so just, the illustrations employed so apt and impressive, the ends propos- 
ed so entirely right and good, the methods recommended for their attainment 
so judicious, appropriate and efficacious, and the whole book so thoroughly 
pervaded by the spirit of our holy religion, that we cannot but recommend it 
most cordially to our readers, and most earnestly request them to promote its 
circulation. Itis written in a style so simple as to make it intelligible to all. 
Adapted as it is toinstruct and guide the most intelligent , as well as the less 
educated, we should rejoice to know that every mother in the land possessed 
it, and followed its teachings. 
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The History of the United States of America, Fo the Adoption 
of the Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. 
By Richard Hildreth. In three volumes. Vol. III. Madison 
and Monroe. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 329 
and 331, Pearl Street, Franklin Square—1852. 


Tuts is the concluding volume of Hildreth’s History of the United States, 
of which we have already spoken in terms of high commendation. The pre- 
sent volume embraces one of the most momentous and interesting periods in 
our history; and, as in the former volumes, so here, the narrator exhibits his 
eminent competency to the task which he has assumed ; with a steady hand 
tracing the course of events, with just discrimination selecting, and with 
judgment and skill arranging, his details, and presenting altogether a well and 
strongly outlined, and correctly colored historical picture. The nearer the 
historian of his own country approaches his own age, the more difficult is it 
for him to maintain a strict impartiality. And, although in the present vol- 
ume the writer’s own political bias may more fully appear than in the former 
ones, he may justly claim the merit of stating facts and events with carefully 
informed and strict fairness : he expresses his honest opinions with candor, 
and utters his judgments with a just regard for the sincere convictions, and 
a due appreciation of the professions of those from whose political views and 
principles he dissents. The whole work, so calm and clear in its narrative, 
so dignified in its tone, so full and accurate in its details, and so just in its 
general views, reflections and conclusions, will occupy a prominent place 
among the historical works of our country. 


The Diplomacy of the Revolution ; an Historical Study. By 
William Henry Prescot. New York: D. Appleton & Compa- 
ny, 200 Broadway. MDCCCLII. 


Tue author of this little work exhibits a clear understanding of his subject, 
and not only discusses it with much ability, but renders it attractive and in- 
teresting to the general reader. He says in his preface: ““My object has 
been, at a tiine when the influence of our foreign policy is beginning to gov- 
ern largely the fortunes of the country, to ask attention to the spirit and cha- 
racter of those negotiations, which secured us a place in the world. I have 
stated facts with care, and drawn conclusions with caution.” It is a wise 
book, and well timed, and well deserves, now that momentous questions rela- 
tive to our foreign policy are, in rapid succession, and with increasing vehe- 
mence, calling for discreet and sober action, to be carefully studied and 
seriously pondered. The headlong zeal of “Young America” is greatly in 
need of being tempered with the calm wisdom, the deliberate circumspection, 
the discreet and even handed justice of the sages, who, under Providence, 
shaped our political destiny. 


Appleton’s Popular Library of the best Authors. Papers from the 
London Quarteily. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 200 
Broadway—1892. 

Tue present volume of Appleton’s Popular Library contains the following 

papers, selected from the London Quarterly: I. The Printer’s Devil: a 
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spirited and instructive account of the history of printing, and of the pro- 
gress, improvements and advanced state of the art, more particularly as ex- 
hibited in the very extensive establishment of the Messrs. Clowes, in London. 
II. Gastronomy and gastronomers: interesting in its historical data, well 
spiced with witand humor. III. The Honey-Bee. IV. Music. V. Art of 
Dress: all highly instructive, abounding in valuable information, and exceed- 
ingly entertaining. This “Popular Library” already numbers a good many 
valuable and interesting volumes. 


Marco Paul’s Voyages and Travels. By Jacob Abbott. New 
York : Harper § Brothers—1852. 

Tus is another series of juvenile books, by Jacob Abbott, than whom no 
man better understands how to instruct the young, on every sort of subject, 
in the most interesting and engaging manner. The order of these beautiful 
little volumes is as follows : Marco Paul, I in New York: II on the Erie 
Canal: IILin Maine: [Vin Vermont: V in Boston: VI at the Spring- 
field Armory. The first four volumes are out: in these the author communi- 
cates, in his well known felicitous manner, a great variety of valuable and 
pleasant information to his young readers, availing himself, at the same time, 
of every fitting opportunity, to inculcate important practical lessons respect- 
ing the affairs, pu®suits, and duties of life. The volumes of this series are 
very handsomely got up, and illustrated by many neat engravings; and we 
cordially recommend them to all who desire profitable, and at the same time, 
entertaining reading for their young people. 


A Latin English and English Latin Dictionary, for the use of 
Schools, chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges and 
Kaltschmidt. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the 
Grammar School, ete. ete. New York, Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers— 1852. 

We may safely venture the assertion, that this is the best Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary for the use of Schools, that has yet been 

published. Although mainly an abridgment of Mr. Riddle’s transla- 
tion of Dr. Freund’s **Gesam mt-W orterbuch der Lateinischer Sprache,” 
it has received many important improvements and additions from the 
hands of its American edito1, to whose ripe and thorough scholarship 
the youth of our country are already so largely indebted. Although this 
Lexicon has been prepared with a direct view to the course of Latin 
reading pursued in our higher schools and academies, it is yet so full 
and comprehensive in its definitions, that the general scholar will find 
it a valuable companion and bock of reference, more convenient for the 
study-table than the more ponderous volumes, which are required ina 
critical study of the higher classics. ‘The English-Latin part will be 
highly prized for its great correctness, by all who have long lamented 
the want of such a work, combining with convenient size a reliable ac- 
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euracy and a copiousness sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Of the 
excellence of the book, the name of Dr. Anthon on the title-page is a 
sufficient guarantee. 


Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. With English works, critical and 
explanatory. By Charles Anthon, LL. D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, Rector of the 
Grammar School, etc. etc. New York. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 339 & 331 Pearl St., Franklin Square—1852. 

We feel greatly indebted to Dr. Anthon for supplying a want long felt 
by ourselves, in common with many others, by publishing an edition so 
admirable as this, furnished with copious English notes, of one of the 
most important classical Latin works. The edition is based upon that 
of Tischer, while the text, ‘neither exclusively that of Kibner nor of 
Tischer, has been amended throughout in accordance with the opinions 
and suggestions of the best philologists, from the time of Bentley to 
our own days. In short, every thing has been done to make the pres- 
ent volume a useful college text-book.” These are the editor’s own 
words, and none can doubt his preeminent competency to do justice to 
his author. We commend the volume to college professors, and to all 
who desire to enjoy one of the most beautiful and inieresting works of 
the great Roman. 


Atlantic and Transatlantic : Sketches afloatand ashore. By Cap- 
tain Mackinnon, R. N., author of “Steam Warfare in the Parana.” 
New York: Harper & Brothers—1852. 

Tnxis is a plain, unpretending and honest narrative by a captain in the 
British royal navy, ot a tour quite recently made in the United States, 
concluding with some other very interesting ‘*Miscellaneous Narra- 
tives.” It is an exceedingly good-natured book. While the kind 
hearted captain scolds us severely for some absurd and pernicious hab- 
its and practices, which are very often as severely censured by Ameri- 
ican writers, he finds so much to admire in our country and its institu- 
tions, so much to commend in the character of our peopte and their 
enterprises, and is withal so thoroughly disposed to be pleased, and to 
bestow praise wherever it is deserved, that the book will doubtless 
meet with a very favorable reception, and be read with much pleasure 
throughout the States. 


A new edition of Miss Burney’s celebrated work, Evelina, so much 
admired by Dr. Johnson, has been published by the Harpers. The 
Appleton’s have published a tale, entitled “The Days of Bruce,” by 
Grace Aguilar, a posthumous publication. It is a lively picture of that 
stirring and chivalrons age. Harper's Magazine continues to appear 
regularly, treighted with its usual amount of interesting maiter. In the 
Jast two numbers the leading article is entitled : “*Memonrs of the Holy 
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Land.” By Jacob Abbott. These articles are handsomely i!lustrated, 
and rich in information and entertainment; they are, we believe, to be 
further continued. 


Lotus-Eating: A Summer Book. By George William Curtis. 
Author of “Nile Notes,” “Howadji in Syria,” ete. Illustrated by 
Kensett. New York: Harper & Brothers—1852. 


Tue title of this beautiful volume does not fully indicate its character. 
It presents the author’s observations, the thoughts suggested and the 
feelings awakened by them, during his rambles among the most attrac- 
tive and interesting points of natural scenery, chiefly in the Empire 
State. The following is its table of contents: I. The Hudson and 
the Rhine. IJ. Catskill. UL. Catskill Falls. IV. Trenton. V. 
Niagara. VI. Niagara again. VII. Saratoga. VIII. Lake George. 
IX. Nahant. X. New York. XI. New York again. The book has 
none of those higher thoughts and serious reflections, which are excited 
in devout minds by the beauties and glories of the divine handi-work : 
it chats pleasantly about the places named above, their associations, and 
the pursuits and amusements of those who frequent them; it satirizes 
the absurdities of summer tourists and visitors of tashionable watering 
places, and disports itself in a variety of fanciful Jucubrations. It will 
furnish pleasant entertainment for a hot summer’s day, or prove an 
agreeable traveliing companion. 


Lutheran Prayer Book, for the use of Families and Individuals. 
Partly original, but chiefly compiled. With Introductory re- 
marks on Family Prayer ; together with a selection of hymns 
and music adapted to them. By Benjamin Kurtz, D. D. Balti- 
more: T. N. Kurtz, 1852—pp. 453. 


Tue want of a complete Prayer Book, adapted to daily devotions, to special 
occasions, and to every condition of life has been much felt, and the wish 
has again and again been expressed that some experienced and competent 
individual in the church would undertake the preparation of a suitable devo- 
tional manual. The work before us, we think, supplies this want, and we 
trust it will meet with the encouragement it deserves. It is introduced with 
a preliminary essay on the subject of prayer, with an earnest appeal for the 
regular and faithful discharge of the duty. Then follow morning and evening 
prayers for several successive weeks, with prayers for particular occasions, 
for the opening and close of the year, for general humiliation, thanksgiving and 
Sacramental occasions, for the festivals of the church, and for almost every po- 
sition of life. A collection of hymns, with appropriate tunes, has been added, 
which gives additional value to the volume. Although prepared with special 
reference to the wants of the Lutheran church, there is nothing in the book 
which would exclude its use from the families of any Christian denomination. 
We are pleased with the plan and the execution of the work, and fully con- 
cur in the favorable opinions, which have already been expressed with regard 
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to its merits. Itis an impertant acquisition to the devotional literature of the 
church, and Doctor Kurtz is entitled to the grateful acknowledgements of 
the members, for the service he has rendered. 


A Discourseon the Life and Character of Hon. Henry Clay, de- 
livered at the request of the citizens of Gettysburg. By Charles 
P. Krauth, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa.— 1852. 

2 discourse, pronounced on Sabbath evening, inthe Lutheran church 
of Hagerstown, onthe deathof Henry Clay. By ¥. R. Anspach, 
A. M.—1852. 

Eulogy on the Life and Character of, Henry Clay, pronounced at 
the Civic and Military procession *in Shepherdstown, Va. By 
Rev. J, A. Seiss, A. M.—1852. 


THE death of the illustrious Statesman, who has just passed away, mourned 
by the whole nation, has occasioned some beautiful and eloquent tributes to 
his memory. The discourses, whose title page has been given, are all cred- 
itable productions, honorable to their authors, and worthy of the noble theme 
presented by the occasion for discussion. The first discourse is based on the 
text: Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season. The theme is— The perfection of life, which is defined tobe a 
life extended to its normal length, comprehending the accomplishment of 
something, of much that is beneficial to man, honored by the intelligent and 
the good, which in the retrospect can be contemplated with interest and stu- 
died with profit, and which ends well, having a happy termination, and a 
peaceful departure, a joyful translation to a more elevated sphere. In the 
second part of the discourse the inquiry is instituted, how far such a life was 
realized in Henry Clay, whose death our countrymen of every party now 
mourn. 

The second discourse is from the words: Know ye not that there is a prince 
and great man fallen in Israel. After an appropriate introduction, the author 
announces as his theme—The death of eminent men is a fit occasion for the 
expression of national sorrow—and establishes the proposition by the follow- 
ing considerations: Itis natural, and in harmony with the laws of society, 
and the constitution of our being. Itis encouraged by the almost universal 
example of nations, both ancient and modern. The death of such a man as 
Henry Clay is a national loss. Because of the influence which such an act 

“will have upon the nation. The particular characteristics which marked the 
character of the illustrious deceased, are then presented, and the discourse 
concludes with some practical suggestions and instructive lessons. 


The third discourse is devoted to the discussion of the life and services of 
this great man—his early career and professional success—his domestic rela- 
tions and religious character; we have presented to our view the portrait of 
the magnanimous statesman, the unsullied patriot, the earnest philanthropist, 
and the unrivalled orator. The writer concludes the eulogium with a most 
beautiful comparison between the lamented Senator and the immortal Wash- 
ington. 
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We have read these discourses with interest. They are able and judicious, 
chaste and appropriate, full of interesting facts and profitable reflections.— 
They compare favorably with any similar productions we have seen, and their 
perusal will amply repay the time devoted to them. 


Christianity the Source of Freedom. A Sermon delivered on Sab- 
bath morning, July 4th, 1852, in Christ’s Chureh, Easton, Pa. 
By Charles A. Smith—1882. ; 

THE discussion is based on the words: If the Son, thecefore, shall make you 

free, ye shall be free indeed. After some very appropriate remarks on free- 

dom, the author proceeds to point out a few of the signs of the times, which 
indicate that we are not, as a nation, precisely what we ought to be, 

It is an excellent and instructive discourse, expressed in clear and forcible 
language, highly appropriate to the occasion on which it was delivered, and 
containing truthful sentiments and suggestions, worthy the consideration of 
every sincere lover of his country. 


The Aias of Sophocles, with critical and explanatory notes. By 
J. B. M. Gray, M. D., late of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Cambridge: 
Published by John Bartlett, Bookseller to the University. pp. 
342. 

WE are glad to see an increased attention in our country given to the study 
of the ancient classics, and we hail with great satisfaction, the multiplication 
of so much excellent apparatus for the successful prosecution of this import- 
ant department of learning. The book before us will be regarded by all, who 
are competent to form a correct opinion, as a useful contribution to the cause 
of classical knowledge, and scholars will feel grateful to the editor for collect- 
ing so much valuable matter for the elucidation of this interesting writer of 
antiquity. The annotation is full, and the tragedy is made, as far as possible, 
its own interpreter, the editor having collected from all available sources, an- 
cient and modern, the best assistance. The valuable notes of Hermann, and 
the wonderful erudition of Lobeck, are introduced, with all that could be col- 
lected from other commentators, and arranged by the editor in such a manner 
as to conduce to the improvement of the student. The work has been exe- 
cuted with great care and accuracy, and has been presented by the publish- 
ers in a most attractive form. Itis an ornament to the American press, and 
reflects credit upon the enterprising house, which has furnished the pablic 
with so many beautiful editions of the classics. 


Outlines of English History. By Thomas Shaw, B. A. Professor 
of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of’ St. 
Petersburg. A new American edition, with a sketch of Ameri- 
can Literature. By H.T. Tuckerman. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
and Lea—1852. pp. 489. 

Tue object of this work is to present a history of the progress of English 

Literature, to place in the hands of the student a manual which, without be- 

ing too voluminous, will impart general and correct information upon a sub- 

ject, with which all who use the noble old English tongue ought to be ae- 
quainted. The author has followed the language from the earliest times to 
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‘the present age, and seizing upon the more prominent <‘schools of writing,” 
has traced their causes and effects. Brief biographical and critical sketches 
of the more celebrated authors are given, with an analysis of their best ks, 
by which the student is furnished with a definite view of the seat 
the language, and the progress of its literature. An interesting sketch on 
American Literature is appended to the volume, which enhances a 
and renders it still more apprepriate for the youth of this country. ~ is, as 
well as Cleveland’s Compendium of English Literature, which we, on a for- 
mer occasiun, favorably noticed, is an admirable work, and we hope that it 
may receive, as it deserves, an extensive circulation. They both meet a 
want, which has long been felt in our higher schools, and when their merits 
are known, one or the other will be regarded as an indispensable auxiliary in 
the stddy of English Literature. 


The Classical Manual: an Epitome of Ancient Geogra 
and Roman Mythology, yr attd and Chronslonie te 
intended for the use of schools. Compiled by J. SS. wal 
Trinity College, Dublin. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea— 
1852. pp. 260. 


Tus volume is intended as a companion of the admirable classical series by 
Schmitz and Zumpt, which we have frequently commended in our pages, and 
which has been prepared to supply the want of an epitome, which within a 
small compass should contain the information that is required to explain allu- 
sions in the classical authors, most commonly read in our schools. The work 
is notencumbered with a quantity of learning which, although exceedingly 
valuable to the advanced scholar, only perplexes the beginner. The compi- 
ler’s aim has been to introduce into the manual merely such details ‘is are 
really important or necessary, in such a form and space, that they may be 
thoroughly mastered and retained. We have been much pleased with our 
examination of the book, and we can safely say, that it contains mulium in 
parvo. We recommend it for the amount of information given, the manner 
in which it is conveyed, as well as for its convenient size and its extremely 
low price. The volume not only deserves, but will, we are confident, re- 
ceive the approval of all practical teachers. 


Deutsches Worterbuch, von Jacob Grimm und Wilhelm Grimm. 
Erste Lieferung. A—Allversin. Leipzig, Weidmann’sche 
handlung—1852. Nes 


Tue first number or Lieferung of this great work has been sent us by Mes- 
srs. Schafer and Koradi, German Booksellers, and Importers, Philadelphia, 
and we thank them for the favor. The name of Grimm is a sufficient pledge 
that the dictionary will be a work of the highest order, and greatly in advance 
of everything that has appeared in the department of German Lexicography. 
To those who aim at a thorough acquaintance with the noble Gerian lan- 
guage, admirable in itself, and exceedingly rich in literature and science, in 
all departments, it will be a treasure of the greatest value. It is to appear in 
numbers of fifteen sheets—price 20 N. groschen. The second number was 


to appear in July. late 
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